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Tur following ſermons would 
have been conſigned to oblivion if 
they had not furniſhed ſome of my 
hearers with the beſt reaſons they 
can produce for calling in queſtion 
my fidelity and truth, as a miniſter 
of the chriſtian religion. I am un- 
concerned about what the world 
may think of my faith ; but I am not 
ſo indifferent about imputations on 
my honeſty. The ftrain of charity 
which I have wiſhed for among 


chriſtians, * is, it ſeems, beyond what 


* Vide Eſſays on public Worſhip. 
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is warranted in the goſpel; and 
therefore I am not a chriſtian. If 
the whole of this propoſition be true, 
1 am highly contented with the im- 
putation. If chriſtian charity will 
not ſuffer us to drop all controverted 
opinions 1n public worſhip, and to 
Join with all honeſt men, Tews, 
Turks and Infidels not excepted, in 
adoring the Deity ; 1t 15 not a prin- 
ciple virtuous enough for me. I ap- 
prehended it would, and I ſhall be 
extremely {orry to be convinced of 
my miſtake; for in that moment 
my infidelity may be dated. 

] learnt my religion as | learnt my 
catechiſm ; I committed what good 
things I read and heard of it to me- 
mory. [I believe this is the general 
method of acquiring principles, For 

they 
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| they are taught when the mind 1s 
\ incapable of comprehending them ; 
and when it employs hardly any 
| powers but thoſe of ſenſe, and what 


| is improperly called memory. The 
* philoſophical reader therefore may 


| confider many of the principles of 
| the following ſermons as prepoſeſ- 
| fions. I know them to be ſo my- 
| ſelf. I was always fincere, however, 
in what I thought the belief of them, 
and I made the beſt uſe of them I 
could, This 1s the only thing 1 
| wiſh to prove to the world—that 
{uſtaining the character of a chril- 
tian miniſter, I always apprehended 
myſelf to be a true chriſtian 3 and 
* for the {ame reaſons that almoſt all 


| chriſtians do ; becanſe they had. 


\ committed to memory what they 
ſup- 
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ſuppoſed to be good chriſtian prin- 
ciples. Nay for better reaſons if 1 
had committed to memory a better 
ſet of principles. 

I honeſtly confeſs, that from a 
fair and full inveſtigation, I do not 
know whether they are true or falſe. 
It is not long fince 1] have firſt 


traced even the formation of an idea, 


by an actual ſurvey of what has 


paſſed in my own mind. I may 
never have leiſure; or I may not 
live long enough to purſue my en- 
quiries in the manner I now do 
through all the intermediate ſteps 
which lead up to religion ; 1f I do, 
and any thing ariſes which I think 
of importance to the public, I will 


honeſtly make it known, 


In 
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In the mean time I wiſh to be 


| conſidered as having ated mylelf 


- on the beſt principles I could obtain; 
- as having no quarrel with other peo- 
ple for whatever they may honeſtly 
' believe, and defirous of promoting 
' thoſe principles and meaſures which 
may be moſt conducive to the vir- 
- tue and happineſs of the world. 

[I have here given all the ſer- 
- mons which I have ever known to 
| offend, and to bring on me the im- 
putation of infidelity ; except the 
{ccond part of the ſermon on lying, 
' and one on loving our enemies, 
which I preached on a fifth of No- 
vember, when moſt people expe&t 
' to hear good reaſons for hating 


\ them, and would be enraged ata 


| Gifappointment. They ſeem to ap= 


= 


prehend 
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prehend that they cannot ſecure | 


themſelves from popery, but by | 


adopting what is moſt exception- | 
able in it, and retaliating injuries | 
and reproaches. Theſe are loſt; | 


| they would otherwiſe have been 


inſerted in this colle&ion, 


The ſermons may, in ſome | 
places, be more inaccurate or inele- 
gant than they would have been, | 
if 1t had been in my power to cor- 
rect or to tranſcribe them, 
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«© Thou thoughte/?, that I was altogether ſuch 
« a one as thyſelf.” Plaim 1. v. 21. 


'T re are but few things more mor= 
tifying to human vanity than the truth in 
the text ; eſpecially, if it be conſidered as a 
general propoſition, and extended not only 
to the vicious, ignorant and ſuperſtitious, 


but to the good, the wiſe and the learned, 


Human nature, in almoſt all caſes, is the 
ſtandard of the divine; and almoſt every 
man makes his God to be ſuch as himſelf. 

B 2 T his 
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This is partly owing to the imperſeQion 
of our faculties, for which this ſubject is too 


- wonderful ; and partly owing to an inju- 


dicious hiſte in our education, when we are 
required to form notions of which we are not 
capable, and to talk of a being which it is 
impoſſible we ſhould know any thing of. 
A child whoſe underſtanding is juſt opening 
and who cannot in ſome years be made to 
comprehend the growth of a flower, or the 
ſtructure of a tree, is taught his catechiſm 
among his firſt leflons; and the incompre- 
henſible God, whom no man can find out 
to perfection, and yho is contemplated only 
with wonder and adu;zition by the moſt 
exalted of his creatures, is mace tne object 


.or his knowledge. This 1s one of the moſt 


abſurd and pernicious errors in the manage- 
ment of mankind, It is however ſanctihed 
by cuſtom, and by ſuch plauſible reaſons as 


 Geſerve to be conſidered. 


It is ſaid, that it can never be too early to 
teach what. is true; and that if the mind in 
early education be not furniſhed with fenti- 

ments 


| - 
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©, ments of a God, it will probably never have 
' any, and the ſoul will be loſt for want of 
| Lnowledge, To this it may be anſwered; that 
| if children have no capacities for the know- 
| ledge of God, all attempts to teach them are at 
' leaſt ſo much labour loſt. It is like ſowing 
' ſeed in ground totally unprepared, or expect- 


ing the ripeſt and choiceſt fruits of autumn in 


the firſt opening of the ſpring, "The know- 
| ledge of God is the laft object of human 
\ attainment ; to which all other branches are 
+ preparatory, and which is but imperfeQly 
\ attained when we have gone through thoſe 
| preparatory branches, and are capable of the 
— higheſt exertions of the human underſtaud- 

ing. Toa :mpt to teach a child therefore 


the knowl -e of God is to attempt an im= 


- poſhbility; :1ay 1t 1s worſe, as all our in- 


judicious meaſures are, In purſuing them, 


\ we not only loſe the end we aim at, but 
| do miſchief in a variety of ways, The 


child who is made to commit to memory 


| ſentiments and opinions which he does not 
underſtand, is in the ſituation of the child who 
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is furniſhed with edge tools of which he 
knows not the uſe, They are both in equal 
danger, only that thoſe about them are not 
equal judges of their cafes, Every parent 
can ſee when a child has cut himſelf, but 
not when his capacity is maimed, or when 
| his mind is injured, It is therefore difficult 

to apply. a remedy at the only ſeaſon, per- 
haps, when remedies are thoroughly effec- 
tual, becauſe the perſons who ſhould apply 
them cannot be made icnfibie of the dan- F 
ger—l ſhall, however, exhibic a ftate of the 
caſe as it affeas religion, and Ieave every 
one to make what uſe of it he pleaſes, 

The health and conſtitution of our bo- | 
dies, and the temper and diſpoſition of our 
minds, greatly depend on the *'eps which 
have been taken in our educs n, I dof 
not mean what is commonly called ſo in 
ſchools, but the management and behaviour 
of our parents from our very cradles to the 
laſt moment of their authority, But as my Þ 
buſineſs is not the general ſubject of educa- 


tion, I ſhall confine myſelf to the religious Þ 
part 
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| partof it; and ſhew the evils which ariſe 
4A from the preſent methods of conduCting it 
© Knowledge is always pleaſing to the mind ; 


it is neceſſary it ſhould be ſo to ſerve the 
purpoſes of improvement and goodneſs, The 
reaſon why it is offenſive to children is, 
that it is improperly offered ; they are not 
led into it by gradual fteps; and they are 
puniſhed by things they cannot underſtand ; 
inſtead of being delighted by things ſuited 
to their capacities. The firſt objeAs of 
knowledge ; the firſt buſineſs of educa- 
tion ; and the firſt ſteps towards religion, are 
all the things around us which we ſhould 
endeavour to underſtand ; their names, their 
properties, and their uſes. By attentively 
conſidering their wonderful formation, their 
growth, their beauty, and uſe to us, we 
are led to conceive of the Beinx who made 
them, as wiſe, powerful arid good. Whett 


we confider animals in the long gradation, 


from the ſmalleſt reptile up to man, our 
notions of a Deity are improved —They ate 
yet more fo, if we conſider the heavens as 

'B4 the 
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work of his hands. The ſun fixed in the cen- 
tre of our ſyſtem, and various worlds re- 
volying round it, and receiving light and 
heat from its influence are aſtoniſhing objefs 
of knowledge. The ſtars fixed as the ſun 
Is, and every one of them of the ſame uſe, 
give an idea of God which we can only adore 
| in all humility, as incomprehenſible and in- 
efftable. "This, however, is the natural pro- 
greſs of knowledge, and the only way of 
attaining it. What is attained in this man- 
ner, is certain, pleaſing, uſeful; it cannot 
fail of making the man who poſleſles it, 
happy in himſelf, uſeful to the world, and 
pious to his maker, —But this 1s not our me- 
thod of proceeding : we begin at the wrong 
end; and it is no wonder we turn out 
ſuch ſtrange inconſiſtent and uſeleſs creatures 
as we generally are, Our notions of God 
are not only taken upon truſt, but at a time 
when they muſt be injurious to us. The 
uſe which parents make of God is very lit- 
tle more than they make of a bug-bear to 


| frighten their children ; they ſet him ſome- 
| | where 
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where above their heads ; they furniſh him 
with terrors and puniſhments ; and when their 
own authority is inſufficient, they refer the 
matter to this monſter, and threaten their 
children with what he is to do to them : if 
the child is frightened, his character is pro- 
bably determined for life, to be timid, fear- 
ful, and ſuperſtitious ; if he is not frightened, 
and has not better principles given him, he 
| 1s hardened, profligate, and impious for life, 
Men however vary almoſt infinitely in their 
approaches to theſe two extremes, according 
to their ſeyeral conſtitutions ; but they all 
agree in forming to themſelves a God which 
never exiſted but in their own brains—1T take 
no notice here of the opinions which diitin= 
guiſh ſes, becauſe they are opinions which 
| Nobody ever believed. The difputes of Atha« 
naſtus and Arius about the Trinity, were 
the angry contentions of two bad men avout 
the biſhoprick of Alexandria, If the em- 
peror had appropriated the biſhoprick, the 
two pretended ſaints would not have moved 


a finger for or againſt the Trinity, It has 
ever 
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ever been the ſame with all the eſtabliſhed 


articles of national churches. Take away 
the profits annexed, and you will imme- 
diately ſee, that very few will ſay any thing, 
either for or againſt them. 

Tf we look carefully into our own minds, 
we ſhall find that our private opinions de- 
pend very much on our characters, and that 
every man's god 1s ſuch a one as himſelf. 
To be convinced of this, every man may 
attend to what paſſes in his own mind, on 
the moſt ſolemn occaſions of devotion, He 
directs his prayers to a being, and that being 
generally wears the form of a man : man is 
the moſt excellent being we have any cer- 
tain and preciſe knowledge of, When there- 
fore we conceive of ſuperior beings, they are 
only ſuperior orders of men ; angels are men 
more elegantly formed and more fancifully 
drefled ; and even God, who is a pure ſpirit, 
is conceived of by the/mind, under the form 
of a man. "This has been ſo general, that it has 
ever been complained of in philoſophy as welt 


70 


| as in religion; and to ayoid it, fome have 
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pretended that God was the ſame with ſpace, 
without form, immenſe, and unlimited ; and 
others maintained he occupied no ſpace, 
and was a ſingle mathematical point, This is 
_ owing to the imperfection of our faculties, or 

rather our having no faculties equal to this 
ſubject : for whenever we endeavour to form 
a preciſe idea of God, it is always that of a 
man. The injury would not -be material, 
if even this man was perfect ; but we make 
him aitogether ſuch a one as ourſelves, While 
we are in our ſober ſenſes we find it diffi- 
cuit to conceive of him at all, without giving 


him this form, we however attribute to him 


a perie& character; he is powerful, wiſe, 
and good in ths higheſt poſſible degree : but 
we ar? not always thus diſpoſed ; and every 
man's god becomes imperfect and vicious, in 
exact proportion as he becomes ſo himſelf. 
Hence the variety of religious doctrines con- 
cerning him, and hence the quarrels and 
bloodihed about them. Men would have 
been more moderate about their gods, if they 


had not been creatures of their own forming, 
| and 
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and faithful pictures of themſelves. It is in 
vain that reaſon bows itſelf in filent adora- 
tion 3 it is in vain that the holy ſcriptures 
declare that none by ſearching can find out 
God, and enjoins humility, modeſty, and 
but few words when we come before him— 
men are under the influence of neither— 
they are in general fanatics; they create 
monſters by their own imaginations, and 
| they are zealous to madneſs in their devotion 
to them. It is not poſſible otherwiſe to ac- 
count for the perpetual diſtractions which 
have injured and diſgraced the chriſtian 
religion. "There is nothing in religion which 
is not friendly to peace, Knowledze and 
goodneſs are the very means of happineſs ; 
and religion has been the curſe of kingdoms, 
neighbourhoods and individuals, "This 1s 
accounted for, when we ſuppoſe that men 
ſeldom take it either from reaſon or ſcrip- 
tures, but from thertr own imaginations. 
| 'The beſt repreſentations that can be made 
"ir of the works of God ; the moſt expreſs de- 
| clarations of ſcripture that he is good and 


ncis 


merciful to all his creatures, will not ſignify 
to a man of a ferocius and cruel diſpoſition ; 
he views every thing through his own paſ- 
fions ; he turns the univerſe upſide down ; 
places the devil at the head of it, and deals 

\ out thunder, wrath and damnation to all 
but himſelf and a few favourites. Obſerve 
the man, and I will venture my life, his god 
is ſuch a one as himſelf. On theother hand, 
the humane and good-natured entertains 
more liberal ſentiments; he wiſhes all men 
happy, and his God is therefore benevolent 
and good ; he finds merciful deſigns even 
in evils, and baniſhes puniſhment and mi- 
ſery out of the univerſe, Theſe two charac- 
ters muſt be ever at variance; their views of 
the works of God, and the ſervice due to 
him; their views of chriſtianity and its ob- 
ligations are totally different, from the dif- 
ference of their underſtandings, but princi- 
pally from the difference of their tempers. 
The whole ſyſtem of an ill tempered man 
is narrow, confined, and cruel ; his God 
is ſtern, haughty and ſevere, becauſe his 
mind 
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mind is not liberal enough to conceive of 
grandeur ariſing from goodneſs ; he makes 
him act not by general laws, and by various 
orders of beings who have various powers 
allotted them for their ſeveral parts, but all by 
himſelf and by immediate and ſudden acts of 
power. 
The man of a more extenſive and philoſo- 
phical mind adores God in the works of his 
creatures ; keeps him with reverence at a 
diſtance from common actions, and mentions 
his name but ſeldom and on ſolemn occaſions. 
Mr. Boyle, who was one of the moſt pious 
men that ever did credit to our religion, was 
an inſtance of this ſort. He was a very con- 
{1derable philoſopher, and had an extenſive 
view of cauſes and effects, He had there- 
fore the moſt ſublime notion of the deity, 
and never mentioned his name even in diſ- 
courſe without a ſenſible pauſe for recollec- 
tfon and adoration, How different is this from 
the diſguſtful familiarity of our ignorant En- 
thuſiaſts ! They ſpeak of him and to him, 
as a common acquaintance, 'T hey know no- 
thing 
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_ thing of the powers which he has allotted to 
ſeveral of his creatures, and of the laws which 
he has given to his works; they therefore 
make him a ſolely from himſelf and intire- 
ly at pleaſure, They find no reſtraints from 
_ equity, juſtice and truth in their own minds, 
and they make God to be arbitrary, and to 
do according to his pleaſure ; becauſe, if 
they were at the head of the univerſe they 
would do ſo themſelves.—We ſee here the 
fource of the contention on the ſubje& of 
liberty and neceflity, God's decrees and the 
powers of man, Men judge differently in 
theſe things, not meerly according to their 
knowledge of nature or of the ſcriptures ; but 
according to the difference of their hearts. A 
ſelhſh, narrow-minded man, wonld never 
leave any thing for another to do, becauſe he 
would not divide his glory or his happineſs : 
One of a generous and liberal turn diffuſes 
the powers of enjoyment, and is never fo 
happy as when he ſees others making them- 
ſelves ſo. The opinions of people of ſuch 


different tempers will be different to the end 
os 
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of the world : and there is no method of re- 
conciling them but by improving the one or 
_ corrupting the other ; by making the gene- 
rous ſelfiſh, or, if 'it were poflible, ma- 
king the ſelfiſh generous. It is true, that 
God does every thing ; becauſe all the po- 
wers of men and all the propertics of nature 
are given by him, It is true that God does 
nothing ; becauſe every thing is carried on by 
beings and laws which he has appointed. 
'This is a fine ſubject for rogues to ſet ignorant 
men by the ears upon. "They have accord- 
ingly ſucceeded, and the religious world is 
divided, when on the ſhorteſt explanation, 
all the honeſt men in it would be agreed, For 
if they conſidered the cultivation of the mind 
and the improvements of religion, in the ſame 
manner they do the cultivation of the earth, 
they would immediately ſee the truth, Man 
prepares the ground, ſows the ſeed, and reaps 
the harveſt; and yet God does the whole as 
truly as if he did it by a miracle, It is the 
fame with the mind ; we prepare the mind 
by a judicious education, we ſow the ſeeds 

of 
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of knowledge and religion and reap the fruits 
in our preſent and future happineſs; and 
yet all this is the work of (30d. Put the 
caſe that the earth is not prepared, and the 
mind is not cultivated, and the conſequenees 
will be the ſame; both will be unfruitful. 

But I am going rather. out. of my way— 
The ſeveral doctrines which men. have con- 
tended for, fuch-as thoſe of original fin, elec- 
tion, irreſi{table grace, and the oppoſite te- 


[nets of the Arminians, are not ſo much the 


effects of judgment. as of temper. Every 
man takes up thoſe principles which are moſt 
agreeable to his character, and not thoſe 
which he has enquired for with the greateſt 
diligence and-calmneſs. 

I mention theſe things not todiſcourage us 
inour religious purſuits, but to adviſe our die. 
ligence. Perhaps the only way to improve 
our religious principles, is to improve our 
characters, In this ſenſe he that doth the 
will of God, ſhall know of the doctrine, 
Our notions of God will be raiſed, and our 
religion. will be more excellent, in propor- 
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tion as our minds are improved, and our 
hearts are enlarged. This is the only me- 
thod of coming at religious truth ; for we 
ſhai.l know no more than what we feel. 

1 wiſh I could ſay any thing to in3uce thoſe 
who 'iffer from each other, to charity, to: 
g00G-will; but every attempt of this kind 
wou'd be in vain, The man who will ſay 
that God' has choſen him and a- few of his 
friends for his companions in. heaven, and 
doomed all the reſt of the world to.the devil,. 
muſt fes! in his own mind no ſpark of charity, 
and tic:efore can never underſtand what the 
fcripture: enjoin concerning it, TI repeat it 
that we never underftand more than what we 
feel; and a gloomy, crue] enthuſiaſt reads the 
divine exizortations of the ſcriptures to love, 
with great indifference : but he catches at 
paſſaces thit cad to puniſhments and pratify 
his favourite paſſions with eagerneſs and rea-- 
dineſs. We muſt lcave the world to the 
government of heaven; and bear injuries. 
as a part of that lot which God has rendered 
happy to us on the whole. Our principles 
are erroneous as our tempers and diſpoſitions 

arc 
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are bad. Our ſucceſs however here and here- 
after depends on our fincerity ; and we ſhall 
be juſtified or condemned not by the princi- 


ples we hold, but our ſincerity in the profeſ- 


fion of them. 

[t ſhould teach us humility, when the 
firſt principle of our religion 1s ſo liable to 
doubt and debate. How muſt it ſound to a 
conceited enthuſiaſt, who is bloated with re- 
Iigious pride, that he is ignorant of God, 
W hat, when he fecls him on every occaſion ; 
can obtain his preſence every where, and he 
knows himſelf to be one of his favorites ! 


'This is all deluſion | for we ſee it always 


prevails moſt in the moſt ignorant and the 
moſt paſſionate men, As they grow ſober and 


are improved, this God leaves them ; and is 


quite gone, when they come to their perfect 
ſenſes. - Let us therefore take every method 
to render ourſelves wiſer and better. It is in 
this manner alone, we can improve in the 
knowledge of God ; feel the influences of his 
power and goodneſs, and be happy according 
to his appointment, 
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 «& Surely every man walleth in a vain ſhe ; 
&« ſurely they are diſquieted in vain.” 
Pſalm xxxix, ver, 6. 


Th E ſtate of mankind in this World ; 
and the portion of happineſs allotted to us, 
| has ever been the object of diſquifition, Phi- 
lolophers have reaſoned on this ſubject and 
| divines have declaimed, In general however 
| they have not brought that ſatisaftion and 
peace to thoſe who have dificulties on it 
which have been expected, This has not al- 

ways 
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ways been owing to the want of abilities, or 
of the beſt intentions ; but to having in fat 
miſtaken the object of enquiry. Philoſophers 
have proved without diſpute, the exiſtence 
and providence of God ; and divines have 
very fatisfaCtorily ſhewn his juſtice, good- 
neſs and mercy ; and yet men have not felt 
their burdens alleviated, or their miſeries at 
all decreaſed. This will be the fate of all 
enquiries of meer ſpeculation, let their ob- 
ject be ever ſo ſacred, and the arguments in 
them ever ſo clear and concluſive, Indeed 
all philoſophical controverly 1s of no confe- 
quence to the people; and it fignifes little 
to them what we prove concerning even God 
and his works, if we remove no pain they 
fee], and leave them as before to the aflic- 
tions of the world.—]I ſhould think myſelt 
happy in any degree of ſucceſs in a different 


attempt. It is attended with a difficulty, 


which is not eaſily ſurmounted ; though it v2 
ſurmountable. Men do not love to have their 
miſeries to anſwer for, They confeſs a faiilt 


with reluctance ; and they look out of them- 
TS ſelves 
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{elves for the natural -and neceſſary conſe- 
quences of that fault, They keep the Al- 
mighty out 'of the queſtion while they can 


think of any other cauſe of their ſorrow ; 


but they charge it on him rather than on 


themſelves. Hence the various complaints 
on the hardſhips of their lot, and the parti- 
ality of providence, ridiculous, as they would 
be impious, if 1t were not to be ſuppoſed that 
thoſe who utter them are too ignorant of 
God to be capable of almoſt any impiety, 
Hence the various expreffions of diſcontent 


in thoſe who would avoid impiety, They 


could have no right to complain, if there 
was not ſomething wrong. T hey will tell 
you, they are not wrong themſelves (ex- 


cept in a few immaterial inſtances), They 
will not fay that providence is wrong, be- : 


cauſe it ſounds like impiety :—but the world 
is wrong :—providence governs the world'; —= 
ay but mankind are wrong :—Here I will 
agree with them ; only I muſt bring them in 
for their ſhare,-Our knowledge of provi=- 


Hence is very little ; and general only, When 


we 
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we deſcend into particulars, we are involved 
in confuſion from the multitude of objects, 


_ and the weakne!s of our abilities, If wecan 


prove any thing in the way of reaſoning, it 
is the exiſtence of a God, All the other ar- 
ticles of natural divinity follow ; that he is 
wiſe, powerful and good ; and that he muſt 
govern the world, juſt as it ought to be go- 
verned. We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that 
under ſuch a government, every rank -of be- 
ings has allotted to it that portion of happi- 
neſs which is fit. There 1s no doubt but 
this is the caſe, Every man allows it with 
Tegard to the ſeveral ſpecies around him, and 


«even to his own ; and excepts only his own 


-particular caſe, There is no doubt however, 
as to every individual, but he is juſt as hap- 
Py, and ſituated in every reſpect as he ought 
to be, I would not take upon me to prove 
this to the ſatisfaction of every individual, 


There are many who would think themſelves _ 


injured, by a particular application to them- 
ſelves; and there are caſes where I would 
Not chulſe to make it, Yet -as a preacher of 

truth ; 
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truth; and indeed as withing to remove ſome 
of the real cauſes of human mijery, I am 
obliged to declare my hrmeſt perſuaſion, that 
there Is no providence, or that every man is 
placed juſt where he ought to be. If you 
were to follow me into the world ; to obſcrve 
my actions; and to hear my complaints, 
you might perhaps often find me contradict- 
ing myſelf, You would then only find I 
was one of your fellow-creatures; with 
whom nothing is more common than to think 
right, and to act wrong.,— The whole art 
of life 1s to reconcile our actions to our prin=- 
ciples. The man who does ſo, does his du- 
ty, and is happy. The man who fails, is 
unhappy ; and he is unhappy for no ether 


reaſon, What we ſuffer on account of _ 


others does not fairly come into this que- 
flion, If it did, it would be ſufficient to 
ſay, that others can only add to our unhappi- 
neſs, Our happineſs on the whole, in every 

poſiible caſe, mult be in our own power. 
As far as I am a judze myiclf, from what 
paſtes within me, as well as from what I ſee 
1N 
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in the world, men are generally unhappy 
from various kinds of miſtake and impoſture ; 
they walk in a vain ſhew ; and they aiſquiet” 
themſelves in vain. 7 

I have already obſerved, that onthe ſuppo- 
ſition-of a providence ; every thing muſt be 
ordered with regard to our ſtate here, in the 
wiſeſt and 'beſt manner. Tt is not to be 
ſuppoſed, that in our concerns, we ſhould 
| always aim to ſuit the means to the end ; and 
that this ſhould not be the caſe under the 
government” of God, There is certainly 
a degree of happineſs ſuited to our rank and 
faculties as men ; which we might attain ; 
and beyond which it is in vain to aim. One 
ſource of unhappineſs ariſes from forming too 
flattering a/proſpect of life, and drawing, like 


an ignorant painter, all our views without 


briars, rocks and precipices, Our firſt no- 
tions of life, -are moſtly formed by our ima- 
ginations ; and in the moſt warm and exce]- 
lent minds, thoſe notions are the moſt ex- 
travagant, Every thing is to be the moſt 
perfect in its kind. Every ſituation is to-be 


the 
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* the effet of choice ; every conneQtion to 


* ariſe from its proper principle. The enthu- 
- fhaſm of love; the milder warmth of friend- 
, ſhip, and the common offices of humanity 
are all to- ariſe from pure aifection, and to 


have no alloy even from human infirmities.. 


| Vices are out of the queſtion ; for as yet 
the mind has no conception of vice ; and 


thinks not of providing for an enemy, to 


whoſe power it is a total ſtranger. We need 
| not have recourſe to vice to make it unhappy. 
It will be ſufficiently ſo from its own falſe 
conceptions ;_ and by being diſappointed at 
every ſtep of that perfection, which -it had 
| conceived to be attainable. 


I might here particularly addreſs myſelf to 


| the ſons and daughters of romance; a viſion- 
ary and unfortunate ſet of beings ; who talk in 
the ſtrain of angels, and areever in purſuit of 
impracticable ſchemes. I ſhould be far from 
diſcouraging warm and generous minds from 
keeping in view the beſt ideas of human na- 
ture it can poſſibly obtain. I have therefore 
ever approved thoſe imaginary hiſtories of 

life, 
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life, which repreſent it in the moſt pleaſing 
light, and with as few faults as 1s conſiſtent 
with probability, This excites emulation 
in the reader, and leaves ever on the mind a 
deſire of improvement ; whereas the moſt 
natural and moſt lively deſcriptions of infir- 
mities and faults are often attended with the 
worſt conſequences. If they are not marked 
by deteſtation ; and if they are rendered di- 
verting by ſtrokes of humour, they are high- 
ly pernicious. I think this obſervation of 
great importance to. the younger part of my 
hearers, as it relates to the different merits 
of two authors, whoſe writings have a greater 
eftect on the principles and manners of our 
youth than any books whatſoever, perhaps 
the bible not excepted. All young people 
read them, and their merit is ſo great, each 
tn his way, that their faults are not only 
overlooked, but are allowed to. have the 
worſt effects. In my opinion, there is no 
compariſon in the degree of their pernicioul- 
neſs. A young perſon who adopts his prin- 


ciples, and forms his manners on Sir Charles 
Grand: 
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: Grandiſon, may have ſome ſentimental ex- 
travagancies for the world to cure; but he 
| who aims to be a Tom Jones or a Joſeph 
Andrews,. may be void of romantic notions 
- and unnatural ambition, but will want how- 
ever efſentials in the human character; and 
| as every man-comes far ſhort of the model 
| before him, and is content to be ſomething 
| like that child of nature which he aims to 
- imitate, the miſchiefs ariſing from exhibitingy 
| characters which are on the whole pleaſing, 
| and whoſe faults are palliated, is not to be 
| eltimated, Some here may poflibly think 
me miſemployed on ſuch a ſubject as that of 
| novels, What ! when they are:the reading: 
Land employment of your families! Try to: 
| keep them from your houſes, and you will 
lee the importance in. which: they are held.. 
They furniſh almoſt all the firſt principles: 
of our youth. Our parents are too much? by 
employed, either by pleafure or buſineſs, to: 
inftruct us in any thing, or even to have any: 
converſation with us. Our tutors are too- 
W-21ocant, or too ill paid, to make principles 
| 5. +. 
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and morals any part of our education. They 
are ſufficiently employed in puniſhing uz 
into the knowledge of languages, which in 
general we never underſtand,. and which if 
we did, would not give us one new idea 
we are therefore ſent to the circulating li- 


brary, and with. a little affiſtance from the 


dancing-maſter, our principles and manners 
are formed from novels. When this is the 
caſe, novels are ſubjects of animadverfions 
on the moſt ſacred occaſions, The gene- 
ral traſh which go under that name,. I am 
incapable of animadverting upon, from an 
un-acquaintance with them : but thoſe who 
are as claſſics among them ;. who have great 
merit as fine writers ; and who have ſo largc 


a ſhare. in forming the manners of our young i 


people, are objects of the moſt ſerious at- 
tention ; and while their merits are allowed, 
their faults ſhould be guarded againſt, The 


- two authors who take the lead in. this pro 
vince, have many faults which ought to bei 


carefully pointed out by thoſe who have any 
concern in education, I ſhould ſpeak in 


ſuch | 
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| cach a caſe from what I have felt. In read- 


ing the works of Richardſon, particularly 
- the laſt and beſt of them, at the ſame time 
| that my imagination has been miſ-direQted 
 »:d my taſte hurt, yet my heart has been 
- ſoftened, and an uniform deſire of excellence 
* has been kept up in me. TI never put the 
\ book from my hand without intending to 
| crow better. In reading the works of Field- 
| ing, I have been delighted with the accu- 
| racy of his genius, the truth and keeping of 
| his views : but I have been ſurpriſed into 
| ſcenes which my heart diſapproved. Ir is 
| nothing to ſay that they happen naturally, 
| A man may find an excuſe for them when he 
| feels forme peculiar temptations in his own 
| caſe, But vices ought never to be exhibited 
| with their excuſes, except in a court of juſ- 
| tice, Vice is an enemy ; and it never wag 
| thought policy to repreſent an'enemy as a 


W friend. I ſpeak the more warmly on this 


| 
1 


h 


ſubject, becauſe it has been an object of my 
Fattention, I have read Mr. Ficlding's works 
often with care, and I declare that I have 
| VoL, I, D always 
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always found they did me more harm than 
good, | 

I have here rather digreſſed from my im- 
mediate ſubject; it was owing, however, 
to the peculiar circumſtance of having our 
firſt principles and expectations of life drawn 
from romances, This, and the natural im- 
petuolity of human imagination, leads to ]ay 
down before us all the future ſcenes of our 
lives; and death alone is able to convince 
us that hardly one of them can ever be 
realized, In every change of ſituation we 
fnd ourſelves as in a ſtrange land, and every 
object about us has little ſfimilitude to that 
we had imagined, We complain—of what? 
Of a diſappointment, Who bid us expe ! 
Our own imaginations, 

With ſo ſmall a degree of fore-knowledae 
as we have, we ſhould ſeldom indulge in 
expecations ; and never build caſtles in the 
air but for meer amuſement, Our buſineſs 
is to eſtabliſh and improve our own princi- 
ples, and to prepare ourſelves for thoſe va: 
riations which we cannot foreſee.z but which 

| virtue 
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[yirtue will generally turn to advantage, In 
this way we ſhall act properly and in cha- 
rafter. As viſionaries we walk in a vain 
hew, and we diſquiet ourſelves in vain. 

The firſt ſteps we take in life are generally 
falſe ones, Several errors in our education 
warp and debaſe our minds inſtead of en- 
hrging and improving them. To ſay no- 
thing of the numerous methods by which 
our tempers are injured, and the natural ba- 
lance of our minds deſtroyed through the 
Enorance or miſ-management of our pa- 
nts; the firſt lines of our moral character 
je generally not true. To ſpeak without 
Wuſion, "The genuine principles of truth 
bd goodneſs are not thoſe on which we 
e firſt made to a&t, We are taught to re- 
ard appearance and not reality; and we 
It on a feigned character, as ſoon as we 
k& able to bear any character at all, In 
We general commerce of ſocial life, in friend- 

p, in love, and in the moſt important of 
ſocial conneCRions, we walk in a vain 
1 WY ; we ſeldom ſhew our natural faces, 
e | = and 
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and we are often playing a part. This ha 
been charged by the men on the fair ſex, 
and perhaps not without reaſon. The 
Charge, however, is often an inſult, where 
fineſſe ſeems a neceſſary expedient againf 
the combined attempts of licentiouſneſs andſ# 
hypocriſy in us. Nothing has been ima 
gined ſo wantonly depraved and wick, 
which men do not commit as an amuſement; 
they ſuppreſs the fineſt feelings of their 
own hearts; they abuſe the faireſt and love 
lieſt of God's works in a manner that n 
puniſhment under heaven is anſwerable to 
Truth, honor, and every chance of hap 
neſs to an amiable fellow-creature throug 
a whole life are all thrown away in a mo 
ment and with the utmoſt unconcer 
The life of a modern man of fortune tron 
eighteen to twenty-five——W hat is | 
Would it bear to be related ? I could ro}. 
and you would not hear me if 1 could 
This hopeful creature, however, ;omet! 
or other ſettles in life; and he &yen 100 
about him for happineſs. If I could h 


0! 


ſet 
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inſtance where it was obtained by ſuch a 
wretch, without the bittereſt repentance and 
"the ampleſt amends for injuries, I would re- 
Pnounce my religion as a falſehood, and al! 
Enotions of God as a dream. This man, 
however, has had what is called a polite 
Feducation : has been, as they ſay, properly 
introduced into life, He therefore puts in 
Whis claim for its happineſs: but he walks 
Win a vain ſhew; and he will diſquiet himſelf 
Win vain I know no circumſtance fo re- 
Iproachful to human nature as the general 


[conduct of parents, with regard to young 


people at this important time of life. 
While the mother is perverting the daugh- 
ter's imagination, and giving a wrong bias 
to her inclinations, the father exerciſes the 
moſt abſurd mixture of authority and indul - 
gence over the ſon ; he reſtrains him where 
Wi has no right to do ſo, becauſe the law 
has given him power ; and he indulges him 
Wyhere one would expect the devil to cry 
ſhame on him ; all is well if he does not 
kettle in life beneath his rank, though he 

D 3 ſinks 
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ſinks himſelf into the greateſt villain on the 
face of the earth, Such parents will com. 
plain of diſappointment in their children, 
Would you reap where you have not ſow! 
Your ſole objects: were to make them rich, 
and to fix them in certain fituations—yau 
have ſucceeded, If you took no pains to 
make them virtuous, you have no richt 
to ſee them happy. You find your miſtake 
too late ; and you diſquiet yourſelves in vain, 
I may be thought to ſtep beyond my li. 
mits in animadverting on the conduct of 
parents : I ſpeak, however, from what [ 
know, and not half what I know. Some 
little concern in the education of young peo- 
ple, has given me a view of men as hu- 
miliating as any I have ever had, Much the 
greater part with whom I have been con- 
nected, have not ſhewn any intention or 
concern about moral character, but as a 
matter of decency and ſhew ; and the requi- 
titions of many of them would be fata] to 
the virtue of their children. One of the 
firangeſt things in theſe p:ople is, their being 


d11- 
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diſappointed and grieved at their il|-condu&t 
and ruin. 


In an age of diſſipation and luxury, riches 


are the general objects of purſuit, and the . 


diſplay of them, the great buſineſs of lite, 
In ſuch an age, the words of the text are 
very applicable to the conduct of men. Pas» 
rade and oftentation are the end of all our 
toil and trouble, To make a genteel ap- 
pearance 1s the utmoſt point of ambition, 
and every conſideration is to be ſacrificed ta 
it, No affection of the heart is to be in- 
dulged, if it be inconſiſtent with this appear= 
ance ; and even honeſty, honor and religion 
are daily ſacrificed to it, Theſe people 
frequently have their reward ; they are 
happy in appearance; and God knows it is 
only in appearance, There are but few 
paſſhons ſo deſtructive of happineſs, as that 
which now prevails, of appearing at ail 
events in genteel life. Almoſt every man 


wiſhes to be conſidered as richer than he is; 


and defides the injurious expence which he 
muſt often incur to give any ground to ſuch 
«+: 
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an opinion, he is diſtra&ted by a divided at- 
tention to two characters : that which is agree- 
able to his real circumſtances, and that which 
is agreeable to thoſe he would appear to be in, 
At beſt they are unſuitable. If his induftry 
ſupplies his affetation, he labors and ſpends 
without the uſual pleaſures attending ſuc em- 
ployments: but when private diſhoneſty is the 
inſtrument of his extravagance; when all con- 
iderations are ſacrificed to ſhew, and he is a 
villain one day to be a gentleman the other : 
who would talk of happineſs to ſuch a man? 
He may be diflipated, and what is called a 
man of pleaſure z but his moments of ſatis- 
faction and enjoyment muſt be very few in- 
deed. In the article of property it 1s to be 
hoped we have run matters to their utmoſt 
length. The fortunes of many families are 
of too much importance to their happineſs 


\ to be rendered precarious by any circum- 


ſtances whatſoever. What muſt be ſaid of 
that ſtate of things, when the ſubſiſtence 
of thouſands depends on events which no 


to 
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to provide againſt, I have no view to any 
tranſactions which may now agitate the pub- 
lick, I would only obſerve that the gene- 


ral method at preſent of eſtimating property 


is a fallacious one; more than halt the 
wealth of this country is a matter of opi- 
nion, and almoſt every man ſpends, not ac- 
cording to his fortune, but according to the 
probable produce of his dexterity and good- 
luck. I wiſh to God we may not have 
numerous occaſions to Jament that men 
walk in a vain ſhew, and that our depend- 
ance on their appearance was the moſt fa- 
tal error we could have fallen into. 

There has been a time when religion 


would have furniſhed the beſt materials of _ 


' this diſcourſe, when religion was in the fa- 
 . ſhion. People then took great pains to put 
on the appearance of it, and the faſhionable 
aftectation was religious hypocriſy. 'T his 
is not one of our preſent ſins, It may be 
ſeen here and there in an odd individual ; 
but it is not one of the ſigns of the times, 
It is not yet the faſhion to have no religion 

at 


' 
: 
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at all, When it is, we ſhall have no man 
of faſhion in any place of worſhip whatſoever, 
The preſent mode 1s to be very indifferent 
about the matter; and when we go to 
church, which ſhould appear to be as by ac- 


. cident, and becauſe ſome party did not an- 


ſwer, it muſt be where genteel people go, 
where one may fee one's acquaintance, or 
at leaſt where one may not be ſuppoſed to 0 


from motives of religion. In religion there- 


fore we have nothing to do with the anti- 


quated hypocriſy of being pious and good, 
But we walk notwithſtanding in a vain ſhew, 
The candour and liberality of the preſent 
\ times 1s moſtly affetation. Religious can- 


dour in perſons who have no religion ! and 
liberality in perſons who ſeem to have ro 


principles whatſoever ! It is perverting the 


uſe of words ! It is true, people do not ſeem 
attached to any form or fect of religion— 
Why ? Is it becauſe they are become rea!ly 
better than their fathers ? What is the con- 
ſequence of that want of attachment ? Look 
into the manners of the people, and tell me 

any 
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any reaſon which will do them honor. An 
age of unprincipled indifference is as unfa- 
vorable to religion, as that of the worft 
"bigotry. We walk therefore in a vain ſhew 
as religioniſts, and we loſe in this quarter 
many ſources of happineſs which we find 
wanting in life, 


In moral life we are often involved in difi- 


cultics from inſincerity-and impolition on one 
another, The general complaiſance of a polite 
age ; and the devotion and friendſhip with 
which every man1s yours, are the ſourcesof in» 
finite miſtakes ; and we complain of infidelity 
and diſappointment where no good was ever 
intended us. Every man has a morel charaRer 
to ſupport, either real or imaginary. It is not 
uncharitable to ſay that every one is not excel- 
lent, every one however would appear to be ſo. 
And his pretenſions are generally quite oppo=- 
ſite to his ceal charafter. Seliihneſs puts on 
the appearance of generolity ; ſeverity of gen- 
tleneſs, and cruelty is a!] fentimentsandail ſen- 
fſations. Thus many move in the world with 
the thew of ſome virtue before themlike a talk- 


ng 
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ing horſe, and all the duration of your friend-= 
{ſhip with them is while you are diſcovering 
the cheat, This is the reaſon why we ſee 
ſuch numbers of dear, dear friendſhips inſtan- 
tly contracted ; kept up for a few days or a 
few months with much ſentimental ardor ; 
and then broken off. "Fhere 1s a decency 
in concealing our faults ; but there are ma-_ 
nifold inconveniences in our appearing to be 
what we really are not. In this caſe there- 
fore we walk in a vain ſhew, and we diſquiet 
ourſelves in vain, 

The happineſs of human life is provided for 
by a very few and {imple principles. True 
religion, and an unaffected goodneſs, Thofe 
perſons who recommend theſe are however 
pretty much in the ſituation of thoſe phyfi- 
cians who have preſcribed the few and natu- 
ral preſervatives of health, People need not 
be told, that temperance is the road to health, 
or that goodneſs leads to happineſs, There 
is however nothing more to be ſaid on either 
ſubject ; and 1 fear it will be neceſlary to re- 
peat it to the end of the world. 
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SERMON Ill 


« Mark the perfeft man, and behold the up- 
&« right; for the end of that man is peace.” 
Pſalm xxxvil. vere 37» 


| I O deicribe the advantages of virtue, would 


' betodeſcribe every nofhible happineſs of hu- 
man life, Without its guidance and regu- 


lations, the pleaſures of ſenſe loſe every good 
effect upon our happineſs : the joys of am-- 


bition are as the gladneſs of a madman ; 
and riches are a burden and a curſe to their 
poſſeſſors. When it opens itſelf into the 


ſeveral branches of piety, benevolence, love 
| of 
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of ones country, friendſhip, charity, ju- 
ſtice, modeſty, meekneſs, temperance ; it 
diffuſes real happineſs through every part of 
human life, and places mankind in very de- 
lirable circumſtances, But we are now to at- 
tend to its influences, at a time when they 
are all wanted to ſupport with decency the 
human character: Mark the perfet?, &c. 
To go thro” this world, with eaſe and hap- 
pineſs, appears to be poſſible, without any 
conſiderable degrees of virtue and religion; 
indeed it only appears 7o : but even this ap- 
pearance is generally loſt at death; and in 
an exact proportion, as a man wants good- 
neſs, he wants compoſure and peace, I would 


not however, be underſtood to mean, that we 


are always to eſtimate a mans merit from the 
degrees of his ſerenity or uneaſineſs at the 
very point of death. ® In general, his facu]- 
ties are imnaired ; he has Toft his power of 
recollection ; and his religion has no room 
to exert its influences. In ſuch a caſe, it 


would be as abſurd to pretend to eſtimate a 


man's character ; as it would be to judge a 
| man's 
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- man's underſtanding from what he utters in 
| his ſlumbers, or in the height of a delirium. 
' Indeed the very act of dying, is generally 
* conſidered, as depending much leſs on cha- 
"rater, than on the nature of the diſorder ; 
the good and had, at the moment of depar- 

ture, appearing pretty much the ſame, in the 
ſame cafes, "The difference lies in their 
bchavior on a death-bed, in poſſzfiion of their 
underſtanding, and thoroughly ſenſible of the 
probability of their ſoon leaving the world. 
In this caſe, I believe it never admitted of a 
tiſpute, that uprightneſs alone can admini- 
fer peace, The numerous claſſes of the vi- 
cious Never once put in a pretences They 
Imazine they have much the better of it in 
health and life: but fickneſs and death ;— 
t\> meer words dart horror throu gh their very 


hearts ; and by only pronouncing them, you 

may often perceive that you make a wicked 

han anticipate his miſery, 

| To deſcribe the ſituation of the vicious, 

inder the pains of a fatal diſorder, without 
1c agreeable recolleCion to ſupport him, and 
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every attempt to find one, brin ging home {ach 


as muſt continually make him more miſerable, 


aſliſted by thoſe about him, from a half-ſife 
humanity, and curſed outof the world, by man; 
an unhappy ſufferer for his vices ; not daringty 
think of the deity; and having no proſp:a 
beyond the grave, but that of immediate ani 
unutterable wretchedneſs.—To give you an; i 
idea of the various miſeries, in this ſituation of Þ 
the abandoned fenſualiſt, the hard-heart:!i 
miſer, the wily hypocrite ; the impious, thei 
diſhoneſt, the glutton, thedrunkard; would re- 
quire, at leaſt, to have ſeen ſuciz characters in 
that ſituation; which I never have ſeen, ani 
I hope in God never ſhall ſee. Thoſe few 
perſons I have ſeen, who have thought them: 

ſelves rather vicious than virtuous, or hare 

been in doubt about their characters, ha 
been ſo very unhappy, that I can eafily judg ih 
that the condition of the perfe&tly wick 
muſt be the mo#ſ horrible and wretched that 
human nature can be reduced to, Th 
wicked therefore, having no pretenſions, an. 
indeed making no pretenſions to ſerenity and 


happineſs at the end of life ; let us paſs 01 9 
| other 


rt. 
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© others who doz and yet are not thoſe defign- 
| ed by the words of the text, 
' Wee will begin with the meer philoſopher, 
= I believe he bids the faireſt, of all who are 
- not religious and virtuous, to ſave appear- 
* ances to the very laſt, We will ſuppoſe he 
* treads in the common ſteps of his predeceſ- 
ſors. He begins with removing childiſh pre- 
poſſeflions ; and having ſoon acquired the 
| habit of removing, he perſeveres till he has 
' cleared his mind of every thing good, bad 
and indifferent, which he finds depoſited there, 
by the care of others, - In furniſhing it a ſe- 
| cond time ; the rule 1s to avoid every thing 
common ſenſe has ſuggeſted to common 
* people, and to form to himſelf a ſet of orioinal 
principles. He ſoon, however, finds himſelf 
ata ſtand; and is obliged to have recourſe 
to the refinements of ſume of his brethren, 
| whoſe principles he adopts with the ſame cre- 
| dulity and with as little exerciſe of thought 
:3 he did thoſe of his nurſe and his tutor, 
| When he has thus done with his head, he 
| goes to work with his heart, He is ſorry to 
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have any thing in common with a fooliſh 
world; and attempts to diveſt himſelf of all 
its prepoſſeſſions about proper and improper, 
good and bad, virtue and vice: but he'll find 
his heart unmanageable, He-may pervert 
one or more of its principles : but he cannot 
deſtroy what he calls prepoſleflions about 
good and evil, becauſe they ariſe from feelings 
which he cannot diveſt himſelf of ; and if 


| he does not give them play, as God and na- 


ture directs him to do, they will always make 
him miſerable, He thus ſpends his life, at 
war with himſelf; and often at war with all 
the world, He 1s generally hated for his 
conceit and aftectation of ſingularity : he is 
dreaded by the good-natured and timid for 
his continual attempts to be witty upon them; 
and loved by none, but the very few who 
are thoroughly acquainted with what is good 
in his character, or receive any conſiderable 
benefits from him, 

When ſuch a man finds himſeif near the end 
of life, he becomes ſenſible, at leaſt, that hz 


' has ſpent his time in vain, His perverſe philo- 


ſophy 
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ſopnhy can be of no ſervice to him : he is go- 
ing toloſe it; and upon his ſcheme, he will 
ſoon ſink into eternal inſenfibility and oblj- 
vion. If he has the good luck to keep off 
the general notion of a Deity, and the expec- 
tation of a future ſtate; he goes off at beſt, 
with inexpreſſible grief at the loſs of every 
thing he held dear in the world ; pitied 
for his vanity by tne moderate and wiſe, 
unbeloved by a neighbourhood, he had al- 
ways affected to deſpiſe, and curſed by the 
ſuperſtitious and enthuſiaſtical as the enemy 
of God and religion, Whatever fteadineſs 
and ſelf poiteflion may appear in ſuch a man's 
behavior, he leaves the, world under diſad- 
vantages which, one would think, every man 
would defire to avoid, as unfavorable to his 
peace, 

Let us now conſider another kind of cha- 
racter ; quite oppoſite indeed to that we 
have juſt been upon ; but equally confident 
in its pretenſions to diſtintion and happineſs : 
I mean the meer religioniſt ; the religious as 


Ciſtinguiſhed from the good man, This di- 
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{tinftion, I am ſorry to fay it, is ſo far from 
being uncommon among the profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity, that I need not fear I ſhall ſar- 
prize any one oi my hearers by introducing 
a character he has never known. Let us 
ſuppoſe a man then, to have been very punc- 
tual, in the obſervance of every zeligious du- 
ty, as diſtinguiſhed from moral duty, Let 
us ſuppoſe, that, from a regard to what he be- 
lieves to be the will of God, from a hope of 
future happinels, and a fear of future mitery ; 
he has regularly attended the public ſervices 
of ſome denomination of the chriſtian church; 
and performed every outward act of religion 
which he finds enjcined in his bible, or 
cuſtomary among his religious acquaintance, 
Let us ſuppoſe, what we know 1s not 1mpol- 
ſible, that he does all theſe things, without 
any view to render his heart better, or his 
behavior more agreeable: that with every 


outward mark of what is often called reli- 
gion, he is far from delicate in matters of 


juſtice and truth, and in his dealings with 
the world, he ſcruples not, when he thinks 
| | himſe!s 
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| himſelf ſafe, to deviate often from t1e rules 
| of both : that projefiing a religion, which 
| may be juſtly called the law of love, he 
- is ſelfiſh, ill-natured, bigotted, uncharitable : 
that with a prayer to the Deity on his lips, 
he is inwardly cheriſhing thoughts of re- 
| venge, ſchemes of oppreflion and cruelty : and 
with all the precepts and rules of chriſtianity 
| perpetually ſet before him, and apparently 
aflented to by him, he never thinks of a calm 
| and rational piety, and the numerous branches 
| of moral goodneſs, are good works, which 4 

man may do or not do, as ſuits his convee 


| nience, In the name of common ſenſe, what 


can this man be religious tor ? Afk him the 

| queſtion, Aﬀk him, why he takes ſo much 
trouble, in performing every duty of an out- 

ward religion ? Take care he does not fly at 

you. © What am I religious for !' he'll ſay 

with infinite ſurpriſe, "Thou impious, pro- 

| phane wretch : are not the duties I perform 
the means of grace ; and am I not in the 

vay to heaven ?” He-confiders religious ſer- 

vices, as ſo many things preſcribed by the 
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Deity to be exactly performed, not to make 
him a more moral and better man; no; 
they have no end ſo low and mean ; they are 
to be performed ; becauſe God has ſaid they 
are to be performed ; and the joys of heaven 
are to be the reward of the meer perfor. 
mance. 

Let ſuch a man be brought in view of his 
diſlolution. What has he to ſupport him ! 
He thinks a great deal, He does not hovw- 
cver, have recourſe to the heart, where the 
only real principles of ſupport can lie. He 
ſends for the miniſter, who being very con- 
verſant in the outward duties of religion muſt 
be likely to underſtand their value ; at leaft, 
he will afiſt him to die, as he has lived, in the 


uſe of the means of grace ; perhaps to deſtroy 
recolletion in the buitle of unmeaning and 


unſeaſonable performances; to throw the 


veil of infinite mercy, and infinite ſatisfaction 
over a heart, which it is not in the power ol 
Omnipotence to put in poſſefſion of heaven ; 
becauſe Omnipotence cannot do inquity ani 
reward vice; to keep un an unnatural and 

ferocious 
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ferocious confidence; to fix his eyes on fu- 
ture joys for which he has no capacity, and 
to make him go out of the world, with ex- 
pecations raiſed as high as poſſibie, only to 
be immediately and miſerably diſappointed. 
Such a man in the happieſt deluſion you can 
think of, cannot be ſaid to enjoy any thing 
I:ke ſerenity and happineſs. Mart the per- 
fe man, and behold the upright : for the end 
of that man 1s peace. 

The perfeC&t and upright man defigned by 
theſe v ords, 1s quite oppoſite to every vicious 
character you can imagine : he is different 
from the meer philoſopher, becauſe he is reli- 
gi0us ; and what the one would trample upon 
as viſionary, trifling, and contemptible ; the 
other, looks upon and practices, as real, im- 
portant, and honourable. He is different 
from the meer religioniſt, becauſe he is mo- 
ral, He adores almighty God ; not merely be- 
cauſe he is enjoined to adore him ; not induced 
only by the example of his neighbours ; by 
the hope of being rewarded for his pains, 
or the tear of being puniſhed for his neglec ; 

but 
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but becauſe, from ſeriouſly contemplating 
his works, conſidering himſelf as the creature 
of his wiſdom and power, and every moment 
ſuſtained and bleſied by - his goodneſs, his 
heart is naturally led to entertain the warmeſt 
ſentiments towards him, of love, gratitude, 
and reſignation, He embraces the religion 
of Chriſt, and performs all the duties it has 
enjoined as the means of grace; not as a 
F ſchool boy does his taſk, with a view to pleaſe 
| | his maſter, and to obtain any reward, or 
| avoid any puniſhment he may have ſet be- 
| fore him. He conſiders happineſs here and 
, hereafter as arſing. immediately from the 
| heart, and not poſſible to be attained by the 
undeſerving. Every thing in religion there- 
fore he does with a view to improve ſome 
good diſpoſition in his mind, and to lay a 
eo0d foundation for the time to come, The 
effects of ſuch a man's religious diligence 
muſt reach every part of his behaviour ; and 
inſtead of being perverſely conſidered as 
atoning for private moralities, is uſed to 


prevent them, In proportion, therefore, as 
© his 
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his piety is genuine, rational and warm, his 
reſignation to the will of God in every thing 
alloted him, good or evil, is ſerene and 
perfect. In proportion as his regard to 
Jeſus Chriſt is ſincere and honeſt, that be- 
nevolence and charity, which ſhone in his 
character and is the glory of his religion, 


| will be cheriſhed in his own heart, It will. 


be impoſfible he ſhould injure his fellow- 
creatures in perſon, property or reputation, 
as his mind is the ſeat of juſtice, honour, 
and good-nature, He cannot be an unduti- 
ful ſubject, as he warmly loves his country, 
He cannot be uncharitable and bigotted in 
religion, becauſe malice and ill-will can 
have no admittance into his heart. He muſt 
be a tender and faithful friend ; he can- 
not but be a good huſband, a good father, 
a dutiful child, and obliging brother, a good 
maſter, an honeſt and faithful ſervant. In 
every poſſible ſituation and circumſtance as 
his heart is virtuous and good, you will al- 
ways find him behave welL 

Let 
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Let us ſuppoſe ſuch a man drawing near 
the end of life; in that ſtate of ſolemn re- 
collection, which with every good mind in 
proper circumitances will always precede 
ſo important an event, He finds his buſineſ; 
in this world juſt at an end, that he 1s on 
the point of being ſummoned to leave it, 
by that infinitely wiſe and benevolent Beinr 
who ordered him at firſt into exiſtence, and 
in whoſe hands it has been always his hap- 
pineſs to find himſelf; he cannot murmur; 
he muſt chearfully acquieſce to his fovercizn 
will in all things. 

We will ſuppoſe, that in the courſe of an 
uniformly virtuous life, he had every ſuccel: 
and all that Kind of happineſs which could 
be naturally expe&ted from his character, 
'That he can now reflect on an eaſy fortune, 
acquired or preſerved in a manner conſiſtent 

with the ſtricteſt rules of integrity and honor; 
| that all the branches of his family are ( 
many diſplays of his moſt amiable virtues; 
improved or formed out of the deareſt parts | 
of his own ſyul ; that his friends, his neig!- 
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© bors, his country, have all ſhared his fin- 
4 


cereſt eſteem, benevolence, and good offices : 
that his religion was that of genuine chrif- 
tianity, uncorrupted by any ſyſtem of faith, 
and untainted by the leait degree of bigotry 
or party-zeal. In ſhort, that every virtue 


within his reach has been cheriſhed in kis 


heart with the utmoſt diligence and care.” 


How is it poſſible that ſuch a man can be 
unhappy ? Is there any bodily pain taat can 
render him ſo? No, not' in nature, His 
body indeed may be tortured, and the in- 


fluences of his underſtanding and goodneſs 
| may be ſuſpended ; but I will venture to 
| repeat, that no bodily pain in all nature can 

reader a rational and virtuous mind really 


miſerable. "The meer act of dying, there- 
lore, ſuppoſing it to be great bodily pain, 


| though we have reaſon to think it very often 
| Is not, has nothing in it that can make it 
very dreadful to the upright man. 


But can we ſay, It is not dreadful to him 


| to leave his friends? Is it poſſible for an 


amiable and good man to bear the fight of 
| | cyery 
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every object of its affection in the deepeſt 
diſtreſs, and not be unhappy, Can he ſee 
a friend, much dearer than.a brother, whom 
he has choſen out of all the world, and united 
to himſelf by the pureſt and ſtrongeſt love; 
who has repaid all his rougher and more 
manly ſervices, by the moſt affeQting ten- 
derneſs and the minuteſt attention to his hap- 
pineſs ; can he ſee ſuch a friend overwhelmed 
with grief, every {gh the voice of anguith, 
every look and every action indicating the 
deepeſt woe; yet ſolicitous to render him 
every little ſervice, and with her own heart 
almoft broken, omiting nothing in her power 
that can ſooth his pain; is it poſſible that 
the human mind can at all ſee ſo much ex- 
cellence in fo much milery, and retain any 
capacity of enjoyment and peace, It would 
be rather too much to bear even in idea only, 
if we imagined the melaneholy ſcene height- 
ened by the introduction of truly dutiful and 
affeQtionate children, all thoroughly ſenſible 
of their parent's goodneſs and care in forming 


' their minds- and direCting their purſuits 0 
hap- 
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happineſs ; all feeling that they are parts of 


their father and mother; nouriſhed at their 
expence, minds of their minds, and virtues 


of their virtues ; dreading to have one of 


their kind ſupports taken away ; or wiſhing 
to have their happineſs continued in making 
all the returns they can for almoſt a whole 
life of attention and ſervice to themſelves. 
We ſhould think it impoſlible for a man to 
polleſs himſelf in ſuch a ſituation, or to enjoy 
any thing like ſerenity and happineſs. And 
yet we find it poſſible, We muſt have 
known many a worthy family in the deepeſt 
diſtreſs, ſo that even its whole neighborhood 
was infected by its grief, and yet the dying 
man perfectly ſerene and very happy. ls it 
that the virtuous affections are exhauſted by 
exerciſe? Is it that friendſhip loſes itſelf 
in its duties? Is it that domeſtic love and 
all its happy cares are themſelves no more, 
when their ends are anſwered ? Forbid it, 
gracious heaven | Forbid it, O thou ſource 
of all happineſs; and let it be religion, 
Let me be ſupported at that awful time by 

the 
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the hope of exiſting as I am, of carrying my 
heart, with all its affections, into another 
world, Let me be happy again in every 
object of my love; Jet me claim again my 
alliance with thoſe who have been in any 
meaſure formed out of my own mind ; Ict 
me be united to every part of myſelf; and 
live forever, 1f it be thy will, not another 
and different being from what I am at pre- 
ſent, but improved in every virtue and in 
all knowledge, with every affection in per- 
petual exercite, and only every ſource of my 
preſent happineſs perfectly clear and free, 
We have now confidered the upright man 
undcr the moſt favorable circumſtances, and 
cannot helitate in -pronouncing him happy. 
It is no more than juſtice to the ſubject, to 
conlider him under thoſe which aredeemed the 
' moſt unfavourable, It is often the lot of hu- 
man characters, which, on the whole, may be 
called virtuous and excellent, to go through 
the world, without enjoying almoſt any of 
te outward advantages of virtue, This 1s 
frequently owing to ſomething unfortunate 
| _ about 
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about them, which diſguiſes their rea] cha- 
rater; or, I believe, it is more gencrrally 
true, that they ſet out with very little 
real goodneſs, and become excellent from 
the very circumſtances which are complained 
of in their caſes, However that be: it is a 
| fact, that many perſons of genuine upright- 
neſs ſtruzzle through life, amidit the difadvan- 
| rages of ill-health, the hardſhips of poverty, 
| and the unhappineſs of unfortunate connec- 
EF tions. I ſhall not now inſiſt upon the gene- 
| 14] happineſs of the good man's life in theſe 
circun:{tances z and only juſt ſay, that I am 
ſure he muſt be happier than any wicked man, 
n any circumſtances we can imagine, We 
| will now attend him, if you pleaſe, through 
| the valley of the ſhadow of death ; we will 
ſuppoſe him deſtitute of every proviſion for 
| is ſuſtenance and ſupport z without a child 
to direct his tottering Reps, or any acquaint- 
| ance and friend which he can be ſure will 
| hold out a helping hand; yet the end of 
this man is peace. 
Pure and genuine goodneſs ſeems to have 
almoſt every thing in its power, A con- 
Vol, I. F {C10US- 
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ſciouſneſs of it, is immediate and inexprefj. 
ble happineſs. To refle& upon it, is to en. 
j0y it over again; and you' may place the 
diſpoſition to it, under the conduct of a liye- 
ly fancy; and while you are thought to be 
oppreſſed by pain, worn out with 11]-health, 
and ſtupified by misfortune, be only ſunk 
into a benevolent revercie, be roving in the 
immenſe region of poſhbility, gratifying in 


| 1dea every affection of a good heart, painting 


out the ſweeteſt ſcenes formed by your own 
virtue, and anticipating that time when old 
things ſhall be done away, every clog taken 
off, and the ſpirit free as its defires, be eter- 
nally employed in the beſt and happieſt 
duties, 

Beſides, virtue is the immediate care of 
heaven. Nature, the ſpirit of God, ſpeaks 
to every human heart in its favor, and 
charges it be never left unprotected and un- 
ſupported. Accordingly we find mankind 
always flying to its aſſiſtance, providing for 
it thoſe things it may want; and always 
{ung with the deepeſt ſhame if they are 

| thought 
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thought to have deſerted it, or even if, by 
ſome extraordinary misfortune, it has ſuf- 
fered unobſerved, and gone off unrelieved. 
How is it poſſible therefore, for the upright 
man, though poor and unconnected, to be 
unhappy, when the humane and charitable 
are holding out their property, and happy 
in his acceptance. You will not ſay, he is 
uneaſy at being ovliged ; - it is impoſflible, 
when his heart tells him, that they are giving 
their teſtimony to his goodneſs, at the ſame 
time they give proof of their own, 

Humanity unites the good to him, and 
makes them enter into all his interefts, 
They, in ſome meaſure, make up to him, 
every thing he wants from common and 
uſual connections. "Their attention to him 
ſtrengthens the teſtimony of his own heart 
- in favour of his character, and enables him 
\ with greater confidence to commit his de- 
parting ſpirit into the hands of his creator ; 


| toenjoy in imagination all the rewards pro-_ 


| miled in the goſpel, and to die in a firm and 
pertect hope of that eternal life which 7s the 
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gift of God to every ſincere and virtuous 
chriſtian, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 

You will very eaſily imagine, that I have 
had my thoughts turned on this ſubject by 
the death of a poor old man, who had been 
long a member of this ſociety ; and had ne- 
ver, as far as I have heard, done it diſhonor, 
by any thing approaching to immorality and 
vice, I am not a friend to the unmeanins 
and contemptible panegyrick of a general 
funeral ſermon, No conſideration ſhould 
prevail on me to ſay what I did not bclieve 
of a vicious, though rich and powerful man, 
I ſhould be extremely cautious in doiny 
juſtice to the deſerving, if his circumſtances 
were ſuch as to lay me open to ſuſpicion 
and cenſure. I am afraid of neither, in only 
bearing my teſtimony, m this manner, tv 
the real goodneſs of a poor man. 

From all I have ever heard, he always lived 
free from reproach, though he lived at a tin? 
when a falſe religion was ſometimes a mali- 
cious goſhp, and ſometimes an infernal fury 


and it was almoſt jimpoſhble for innocence 


tg 
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to eſcape. . I have known him myſelf only 
in a few of the laſt years of his life. Almoſt 
worn out with age; having had ſome mis- 

fortunes; and in circumſtances of abſolute 
| poverty : and yet, though he was a charac- 
ter that had ſomething about it, that often 
drew my eye, I never obſerved any thing in 
him, like whine, cant, murmur, or diſcontent; 
When he was ſhut up after an illneſs which 
he had every reaſon to think, and which he 
was even told would be fatal to him, though 
not in ſome time : in almoſt immediate want 
of neceſlaries, and with a very flight and un- 
certain proſpect from the aſſiſtance of his 
family, he was yet compoſed and chearful. 
The humanity and charity of his friends, 


which to the honor of many of them, I muſt. 


ſay, was conſiderable, and of the beſt kind, 
always brought him manifold happineſs. He 
knew 1t relieved the anxiety of thoſe who had 
the care of him ; he was happy to find him- 
ſelf attended to by the worthy and good ; 
beneficence, ſeemed to excite ſome kindred 
virtues in his own breaſt ; and his gratitude 


£2 Was 
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was ſure to reward its meſſenger, His reli. 
gion, had very little in it of a formal and 
mechanical kind ; and was chiefly ſeatcd in 
his honeſt heart, His reſignation to the will 


| of heaven was ſupported by the beſt princi- 


ples ; and his preparation for death, was not 
an idle buſtle about thoſe means of grace, 
which are calculated only for health and life, 
and are out of ſeaſon in illneſs and death; 
but a calm recolle&ion of himſelf; a firm 
belief in the goodneſs of God ; and a genuine 
faith in the truth and excellence of that re- 
ligion, which hath the words of eternal lite, 
< Go, worthy old creature, and occupy a 


© ſituation in another world, ſuited to thy 


« merit; where every excellent principle 
<< may diſplay itſelf with freedom, and where 
«< there can be no diſtinction but what ariſes 
« from goodneſs, We are following thee, 
<< with ſure though unequal ſteps ; we hope, 
<< in due time, to be welcomed by thee with 
<« a friendly pleaſure, on the peaceful ſhores 
< of an eternal paradiſe, We ſhall even 
& deem 


A 
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« deem it an honor to be acknowledged by 
« thee, as having contributed to make thee 
« ao on thy way in peace, to improve thy 
« diſpoſitions to goodneis, to ſupport thy 
« religious principles, and to make thee ex- 
&« cellent as thou art, 


N. B. This ſermon was firſt preached at 
the funeral of a poor but worthy old man, It 
was preached a ſecond time with the following 
concluſion. The audience in general adjudged 
the preacher to be a philoſopher and an infidel. 


My deſign is to point out to you, the 
beſt preparation for a peaceful and happy 
death, It is important becauſe the goodneſs 
of your hearts and the virtue of your whole 
lives are infiſted upon, Expedients may be 
valued in caſcs of urgency and deſperation ; 
but in true religion, nothing but goodneſs 
will bring a man peace in the end. I may 
be thought perhaps not to have done juſtice 
to the ſubjeQ of religion, as I have not held 


F:4 before 
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before you the advantages 1t might derive 
| from the views of heaven and the hopes of 
immortality. Beſides that I love to keep 
| ſubjects as little blended and as diſtinCt as 
W -poſſible, TI think that even the advantages of 
ip religion may be ſometimes unneceſfarily and 
| | oſtentatiouſly diſplayed, I would with 
K . to caution you againſt any miſcontruttion 
' | of my meaning. I have proceeded on the 
| genera] principle which I ſhall ever adhere 
to, that happineſs can ariſe only from good-. 
neſs. The upright man 1s happy in every 
part of his life, becauſe he is upright, and 
in proportion to the degree of his virtue. 
As the beſt of us are mixed characters, all our 
joys are mingled with ſorrows; and the 


evening of our lives is always clouded, ſome- 
times tempeſtuous and horrible. Perfe&tion 
and innocence are not perhaps to be found 
in any created minds ; they certainly are not 
. to be found among us; and we never pre- 
tend to them but in hypocrily, and never 
ſeem to expe& them in others; but when we 


are 
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are actuated by uncharitableneſs and malig- 
nity. Sincerity is the perfection of: human 
nature. * An honeſt man's the nobleſt work 
of God.” We may injure our innocence ; 
we may become obnoxious to the laws of 
our country, and, as the thief in the goſpel, 
forfeit our lives for ſome particular inſtances 
of miſconduct; and yet be objects of di- 
vine mercy for the genera] goodneſs and inte- 
ority of our hearts, This is the pearl of great 
price which will ever diſtinguiſh the man of 
merit from the villain, We are virtuous, 
holy, and we are excellent, while we are ſin- 
cere, though our conduct be far from harm- 
leſs, When we have loſt this ſincerity, and 
this uprightneſs, we are hopeleſs—we may 
ſave appearances with the world; we may 
eſcape the juſtice of laws, and by hypo- 
criſy we may become eminent ſaints; but 
we are rotten within; and nothing leſs 
than a miracle can fave us. 'The ſame 
qualities which make us happy in ourſelves, 


will make us pleaſing to our friends, uſe- 
ful 
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ful to the world, an honour to our re- 
ligion ; will afford us the beſt ſupport at 
the end of life, and be our beſt preparation 
tor that world, where nothing that defileth 
can enter; and where from that God who 
ſearcheth the heart, every man ſhall receive 
_ according as he hath done, 
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SERMON. IV. 


« JVhen thou makeſt a dinner or a ſupper, call 


« not thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither - 
&* rhy kinſmen, nor thy rich neighbours ; leſt 

& they alſo bid thee again, anda recompenſe be 

« made thee : but when thou make/ta feaſt, call 

&* the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind 

&« and thou ſhalt be bleſſed ; for they cannot 

«« recompenſe thee ; for thou ſhalt be recom 

« penſed at the reſurreftion of the dead. 


1s religion of Chriſt is diſtinguiſhed 
by nothing more, than by the benevolence 


and charity it inculcates on mankind. As 
might 
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might be expected. in a relizion {o excellent 
and divine, it has all its precepts founded on 
natural principies z; and regardleſs of the 
various deviations from them in civil infti- 
tutions, and the manners of communities, 
directs its general rules to the general feclings 
of the human heart, 'T hough there appeared 
in the world ſuch diſtinctions as thoſe of king 
and ſubject, lord and vaſlal, maſter and ſer- 
vant, proprietor and flave; yet it ſeldom 
or never takes notice of them : the diſtinc- 
tions themſe]ves were of a civil and political 
nature; local, fluctuating and temporary ; and 
the claims and obligations founded on thoſedi- 
Ktin&ions were matter of civil and political 
regulation. "The view which chriſtianity 
always gives of mankind, is the natural one, 
a community of brethren, the free and equal 
ſubjects of a divine government, the heirs of 
immortality and the ſons of Ged. On this 
principle, all its ſocial rules are founded, 
and without taking this principle along with 
us, the application of thoſe rul:s will be 
either impraQicable or uſeleſs, Taking the 
principle with us therefore, we may conſider 

thoſe 
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thoſe particular directions which are given 
in the text. Our Saviour, at the time of gi- 
ving them, was at the houſe of a pharifee, 
who had probably invited him to a kind of 
entertainment. ' As he never miſſed an op- 
' nortunity of inſtructing thoſe about him, we 
fnd him here conveying information and im- 
provement in that maſterly manner, ſo pecu- 
liar to himſelf, We have reaſon to think 
that he obſerved in the gueſts a forwardneſs 
to ſeize the moſt honorable places, and to 
give themſelves diſtinction, As nothing can 
be more improper and ridiculous, on every 
principle of decency and good manners; ſo 
nothing can be more judicious, than his me- 
thod of correcting it. We may ſuppoſe like- 
wiſe, that the gueſts were perſons of wealth, 
rank and fizure; and that the entertainment 
itſelf was rather a matter of form, vanity 
and cuſtom, than a mean of friendly inter- 
courſe, and ſocial happineſs. For he ſaid 
alſo to him that bade him, ** Ihen thou ma- 
ke/t a ſupper, &c, 
 Wecannot think it was any part of our ſa- 
viour's deſign to prohibit friendly intercourſe, 
and 
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and that amiable ſeciability which brings 


people together, and gives a reliſh to the 
common bleflings of life, which they would 
not have in ſolitude and retirement. Indeed 


his going to the entertainment at the phari- 


ſee's, 15 a proof that it was not, if we wantcd 
proof ot his never attempting vioience on the 
moſt excellent principles in human nature, 
We are rather to think, when he came to 
this entertainment, he found by the gueſts 
and the behavior of the phariſee, that it was 
not deſigned to anſwer any friendly or focia! 
purpoſe, but a ſacrifice to vanity, interc!: 

and cuſtom, = 
It may be neceflary here to obſerve, that 
in the earlier ages of the world, when the 
circulation of money was inconiiderablc 
and. the advantages of commerce almoſt 
unknown, a man's riches conſiſted in herds, 
flocks and fruits of the earth, In thot: 
times, almolt the only method which a per- 
fon had of exhibiting his wealth, givinz 
himſelf diſtinCtion and creating dependencies, 
was that of entertaining at his table thoſe 
whom he thought likely to ſerve his purpoſes, 
| Almolt 


Almoſt the only method alſo of ſhewing 


W his benificence and charity, was by collec- 


| ting the objects of them, and refreſhing them 
| in his own houfe. "The Jews being nearly 
| in the circumſtances above mentioned, no- 


W thing could be more judicious, and in better 


ſeaſon than our Saviour's addref, to ihe pha- 
 riſee, Our circumſtances being very diffe- 
' rent, we are not to ad ere to the letter of the 
addreſs, but to take the ſpirit of it, and ſuit 
it to the ſtate of property and wealth among 
us, We have advantages over our anceſtors, 


| not only as a vaſt commerce has increaſed 


| our riches, but from the general circulation of 
money, This fictitious wealth is ſo inge- 
| niouſly invented, and divided into ſuch a 
| number of ſmall parts, as to be much more 

cafily employed in the diſtributions of bene- 
| ficence and all the intercourſes of life, than 
| the ſame quantity of real wealth. 'I he man 
| whoſe property lies only in his cattle, his 
flocks and the produce of his eftate lies under 


ſeveral difficulties in diftributing to the poor. 


His riches will not admit of many divi- 
Yor, 1, S - ons, 
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ſions, wiihout putting him to very great 
trouble ; he cannot therefore proportion his 
gifts with any tolerable exactneſs to the ne- 
cefſities of his acquaintance : he cannot well 
enter into ary ſchemes of ſtated and general 
relief; and his charity muſt be rather un- 
diſtinguiſhing, uncertain and fluctuating, 
Beſides men of ſmall property, or rather 
little wealth, whoſe ſuperfluities are not coi- 
ſiderable, are almoſt deprived of every oppor- 
tunity of exerciſing their benehcence, What 
they have is not conveyable without trouble; 
and not being conſtant and conſiverable be- 
nefactors, the poor think it not worth whilz 
to call on them, On the other hand, the 
man whoſe property 1s repreſented by money, 
has none of theſe inconveniences, It is di- 
vided to his hand, into as many parts as his 
general occaſions can want : he can there- 
fore proportion his gifts to the neceflitics of 
his acquaintance with tolerable exaCtnels : 
he can enter into any ſchemes of ſtated and 
general relief; and his charity may be ju- 
Hicious, certain and uniform, Beſides, by 
mean: 


: 
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means of money, perſons of little wealth, 
have it in their power to exerciſe benefi- 
cence : money is conveyabhte with little trou- 
ble ; and if they are not conſtant and con- 
{iderable benefactors, they need not give the 
poor the trouble'of calling on them, 

I have thrown out theſe obſervations, in 
order to give our Saviour's advice, a greater 
Jatitude, than it could have had in his time, 
from the ſtate of things and the circumſtances 
of mankind, Charity was then confined 
among a 'few, and to be found only with 
thoſe of conſiderable 'property; it is now 


| intirely unconfined and to be expected among 


all who can ſpare any thing from their own 
neceflary occaſions, 
Inſtead therefore of following our Saviour 


literally, and ſaying When thou makeſt a din- 


ner, &c, we mult in general ſay, when thou 


| diſtributeſt thy property and ſpendeſt thy money 


do it not inthe ſervice of vanity, faſhion, cu- 
ſtom and intereſt : but throw it as much as 


* poſſible into a channel from which the poor 


and afflicted may draw reliet and happineſs, 
G 2 On 
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On ſome particular occaſions however, 


' we may adhere nearly to the letter of our Sa- 


viours advice, In this ſeaſon of feftivity and 
joy, it may not be improper to apply it to 
the general conduct of our carouſals and «n- 
tertainments, Some ages back, when (u- 
peritition, and tntemperance were in more 
credit than they are in at this time ; hardly 
any thing could be more ridiculous, than the 
mixture of gloomy deyotion, gluttony, drunk- 
eneſs and debauchery, which was exhibited 
at this ſeaſon, In all the confuſion and 
madneſs, which. ſuch vices muſt occaſion, 
charity, that divine quality, that beſt friend 
of human happineſs under heaven, found 
means to inſinuate herſelf ; and by ſubmiting 
to the pain of.very bad company,: ſaw many 
of her dictates followed, and ſome of her 
purpoſes generouſly purſued. Though in- 
temperance generally preſided at the feaſts, 
yet partly from real goodneſs, partly from 
what may be called the religion of the ſeaſon, 
partly from vanity, cuſtom, jollity and 2 


tuk 
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| fuſe even its moſt contemptible enjoymenrs, 
hoſpitality, nearly a kin to charity, had very 
| conſiderable influence and was always heard 
in favor of the poor. | 
From a great number of cauſes that have 
| an influence on public cuſtoms and manners,” 
hoſpitality is almoſt out of faſhion ; ſuper- 
ceded, it muſt be owned by a benificence of 
of a higher, more regular and more extenſive 
kind, In this ſeaſon, however, it is not 
 intirely baniſhed ; and in all probability it 
never will, 
In almoſt all ages, and under almoſt every 
religion, this time of the year, has been 
| conſecrated as an high feſtival, The ſhort- 
neſs of the days rendering the ſuſpenſion of 
| labor, no conſiderable loſs ; and the ſeverity 
of the weather confining people to their ha- 


parties, more deſirable than in milder ſeafons. 
All the treaſures laid in, from the various 


now thrown open; and it ſeems in a great 
meaſure the ſeaſon of reſt and ſocial enjoy= 
(3 3 ment 


| bitation, and rendering ſocial colle&ions and 


produce of ſpring, ſummer and autumn, are. 
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ment. There cannot poſſibly be any thing 
in chriſtianity, that would debar us of real 
and innocent enjoyment ; and if chuling 
to eat our bread in company rather than 
alone be a crime, I own, I know not what 
is not a crime. But it is a crime only with 
thoſe who are difſocial and moroſe ; and who 


' are on that account, as far from being good. 


chriſtians themſelves, as thoſe in the other cx- 
treme, who ſpend their whole time in feaſt- 
ing and diſſipation. The character of the 
200d man is without moroſenefſs and with- 
out profligacy, He loves his fellow-creaturcs, 
and is glad of the opportunity of mingling 
with them, when it can be done with inno- 
eence, deccricy and advantage ; that ſuſtcn- 
ance, which would meerly ſatisfy an appe- 
tite, is feſtivity in the ſociety of his friends; 
and to give and receive, were It only a bit 
of bread, in the way of friendly intercourſe, 
affords him a higher and better pleaſure than 


Was ever enjoyed by a ſelfiſh glutton in ſolt- 


tude, from the niceſt dainties which luxury 
has invented, Merely giving and receiving 
| ...."eniteſ* 
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| entertainments, is ſo far from being eri- 
| minal, or oppoſite to the ſpirit of chriſtianity, 


that under the regulations of ceconomy and 
temperance, and with the views of promoting 


| friendſhip, good neighbournood, and general 


benevolence, few things in outward manners 
can be more virtuous, and more conformable 
to the ſpirit of chriſtianity : one of the prin- 


| cipal ends of which was to introduce peace 


and good-will among men, 
When we arc happy ourſe]ves, nothing 


| can be more natural, than to make as many 


about us ſo, as we poſſibly can, Isit in hu- 
man nature ſe}hſhly to engroſs the bleflings 


| of heaven ? However that may be; it is not 
| poible for a man to be happy, from every 
imaginable ingredient of focial enjoyment, 
| if he fees a fellow creature in want, and 


witholds that afhiſtance from him which he 
has in his power to grant, He may be rich, 


he may be gay, he may be honorable; but 
it 1s not poſſible he ſhould be happy. We 


accordingly find the feſtivity of this ſeaſon, 


attended by a ſpecies of charity, proſuſe to 
G 4 a de- 
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 adegree, that plainly beſpeaks the ſtrength of 
its original principle ; but often looſe and un: 
diſtinguiſhing, from the interference of other 
principles, which are no great friends to re- 
gularity and good order, 

We have already obſerved, that in early 
times vanity, pride and policy as well as ch 
rity and hoſpitality were ſhewn in feaits an! 
entertainments. "I his was uſually the gran! 
ſcaſon of them, and the preater part of th: 
year's income was now diſtributed variouſly, 
according to the various characters of the i- 
ftributors. We have obſerved too, that be- 
neficence is a virtue, much more known at 
this time, more extenſive, uniform and happy 
in its effects, We have no reaſon to lament 
our change of manners, ſo far as the poor 
are concerned ; unleſs it be that our preſent 
regulated method of aſhſting them, tends t9 
deſtroy that kind of hoſpitality towards them, 
which with our good fore-fathers was the 
virtue and pride of chriſtmas, I do not mean 
to make any compariſon between their kin! 
of charity and ours; I only mcan, that excel- 


lent 
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Jent as ours is, if it intirely exciudes them 


from our company and tables, it will take 


of from the pleaſure they muſt recetve from 
our bounty : and T believe conſiderably take 
off from our pleaſure in diſtributing it, I 
am ſure, ſometimes to aflociate with them, 
will improve our humanity, and fix it upon 
the beſt and molt laſting principles. 
However, to aſſiſt them as we can, is a 
duty we muſt not diſpenſe with, if we form 
any pretenſions to the character and advan= 
tages of chriſtians, This is all I have a 
right to inſiſt upon. You are to take thoſe 


methods of doing it which may beſt ſuit your 


circumſtances, and even your fancies, [I 


may perhaps be permitted to ſuggeſt, at ſuch 


a time as this, when the price of all neceſſa- 
ries is ſo high, and the diſtreſſes of the poor ſo 
conſiderable, that ſingle and ſeparate endea- 
vors to relieve them, are not likely to have 


ſo great effect, as the ſame endeavors-; united 


with thoſe of others. It'is therefore to be 
wiſhed that temporary aſlociations were to 


take place for their relief, and oppoſed with 


generolity 


| 
| 
| 
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generoſity and fpirit to thoie aſlociations, 
which moſt certainly have contributed to 
bring about tacſe diftrefles under which they 
labor, 

I preſume, I need not offer any excuſe for 
omitting the general ſubject of this day, and 
_ ehuſing that of beneficence., I thought it 
beſt ſuited to the peceliar circumſtance of the 
preſent times : and I have not the leaſt doubt, 
bur the moſt acceptable method of ſhewing 
our gratitude to God for ſending Chriſt into 
the world, 1s to cultivate the principal Vvir- 
tues of religion, and to do the things he has 
commanded us. We ſhall then be his diſci- 
ples, not in- word and profeſon only, but in 
deed, in practice; we ſhall form in our 
minds thoſe habits, and fix in them thoſe 
principles which will make us go in our 
way through this world, with rea} joy and 
happineſs: and on the merciful terms of 
chriſtianity will intitle us to the rewards of 
_ an eternal life, Vanity is gratified here on- 
ly, and by a temporary and low ſatisfaction, 
It is the ſame caſe with pride, ſelfiſhneſs, vo- 

luptuoſneſs 
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Juptuouſneſs, avarice and the whole tribe of 
vices: It 15 ſo, particularly with hypocriſy, 
and all religion that is merely external, pre- 
tended and formal; virtue only, gcnuine 
diſintereſted virtue, hath the promiſe of this 
life and that which 1s to come. It Joſes no- 
thing, therefore, by any ſelf-denial it may 
exerciſe ; indeed it is doubly rewarded by the 
ſatisfaction always attending it ; and it will 


be amply recompenced at the reſurretion of 
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SERMON v. 


IT. Timothy iii. ver. 4. 
* Lovers of pleaſure more than lovers of Gad.” 


'Th E ſubject of pleaſure, is as important 
as any One 2 preacher can enter upon. If we 
| take the word in the moſt enlarged 'enſe it will 
admit of, -it comprehends all the various ob- 
| jects of human purſuit, It is ſeldom, how- 


W ever, taken in tis ſenſe ; theunitorm and laſt- 


| Ing pleaſure, and we £1 pleaſure, that which 

| zrifes from the entertainment of a fancy, and 

the gratification of a paſſion, This kind of 
__ pleaſure 
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pleaſure I propoſe now to treat of, as it ſeems 
to be the kind which the apoſtle hath in 
view ; and the love of which he juſtly con- 
{ders as blameable, when it prevents or de- 
{iroys our love of God, | 

The phraſe Ive of God is frequently uſed 
in ſcriyture; it is uſed, however, generally 
in a political ſenſe, and made to ſignify an 
improvement in the warmth and ſublimity of 
that affection which we call love to one anv- 
ther. This is the.caſe in the pſalms, where 


the Deity is trequently repreſented, addreiled, 


folicited and expoltulated with; in a word, 
where he is perſonified, and has attributed to 
him molt of the principal paſſions of human 
nature. 1 his is to be excuſed only in poc- 
try. The Divine Being is above our com- 
prehenfion : and we Know of him, only that 


he exiſts, and that he has feveral natural and 
moral] attributes and, perfections. Woe 0Q- 
ouce the certainty of thels perfections from 
what we ſee about us, and what we fee! in 
ourſelves. With the ideas which ariſe in th: 
manner, we form the divine character of it» 

{1iziie 
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finite goodneſs, wiſdom and power ; we at- 
tribute this character to a being : this being 
we adore as our creator and governor ; it is 
impoſſible to think of his excellent greatneſs 
without reverence, and the moſt affettionate 
regard, This regard, as it bears ſome affinity 
to the love which we bear our brethren, is 
called the love of God ; and as the love of 
mankind is the great principle of all focial 
duty; ſo that affeftionate regard for the 
| goodneſs of the divine character which is 
called the love of God, is the great principle 
of all religious duty, or rather of all duty 
waatever, T his is thereaſon that 1n ſcripture, 
:nd in the writings of our early divines the 
| phraſe /ove of God has been uſed as equivalent 
to the word religion : and a man of whom 
It might be ſaid he was deſtitute of the love 
of God, was confidered as deſtitute of all 
roodneſs, | 

i think the apoſtle muſt have underſtood” 
| the words love of God, in this large ſenſe ; 
and conſidered lovers of pleaſures as repre=' 
| Vo. 1, H henſible, 
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benfible, when in their purſuits they nexlec- 
ed or tranſgreſſed any part of their duty, 
Taking the words in this ſenſe, I ſhall 
certainly not find it difficult to illuſtrate the 
apoſtle's meaning, and apply it to thoſe caſes 
in which it may bepoſſible for us todo wrong, 
It may be proper here to obſerve, that tho 
entertainment of a fancy, the gratihcation of 
a paſſion, or the love of plcaſure is undoubtc!- 
ly natural and lawful: and thoſe who con- 
demn all paſſions and all pleaſures have more 
zeal than knowledge ; and where they have 
any influence, muſt in this inſtance, do injury 
rather than ſervice to the intereſt of religion, 
T he love of pleaſure is innocent, is proper 
in itſelf, Weare criminal only when we are 
lovers of pleaſures more than lovers of God, 
The apoſtle give this as one of the figns 
or characters of perilous times. The apo- 
{tle's view of things was very comprehen- 
ſive; his epiftles were read to Jarge commu- 
nities, and were the rules of nations. Our 
buſineſs is much more confined ; and we | 


have nothing more to do with the times, 
| than 
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than to take care that we do not increaſe any 
of its public evils, by our domeſtic or per- 
ſonal vices. 

I ſhall begin, therefore, with animadver- 
| frons on the conduCct of thoſe who have the 
createſt influence in domeſtic life, and who, 
for the moſt part, regulate the manners of 
families, It 1s unneceſſary to attempt provy- 
ing that the happineſs of a pure, real conju- 
ral affeCtion, 1s one of the higheſt that God 
| has thought fit to aſſign mankind in this 
world, Next to virtue, it has the greateſt 
power of heightening our joys and alleviating 
our ſorrows. How often notwithſtanding do. 
we ſee this ſacrihced to meer trifles, or to 
'mean and ſhameful purſuits, This is not 
only imprudent and fooliſh ; but alſo crimi- 
nal, It is the will of God, that we keep 
tour affeCtions in that order he has given 
W th:m. The lower ones are to be gratified 
25 well as the higher. But the higher con- 
Cucing more to our happineſs and thoſe 
about us, are to be cheriſh:d with greater 
Kare than the lower. When therefore we 

H-2 invert 
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invert this order, in the inſtance now men. 
tioned, and ſacrifice a real and laſting hap- 
pineſs to a low and temporary pieafure, we 
tranſgreſs the will of God, and are greatly 
wanting to ourſelyes, 
This is the caſe, when that attention which 
is due to a family, is made to give way ty 
the Jove of pleaſure, 
There is hardly any employment ſo grate- 
ful to a mind not greatly depraved, as what 
may be properly called the education of ones 
own children, It requires a conſtant ani 
unwearled attention ; but it ever car7ies wi 
It its 6own reward, To mould the {ſweet 
innocence into an aRive and diligent virtue, 
to improve the moſt amiable ignorance and 
fimplicity into comprehenſion, thought, and 
knowledge; to obſerve the effects of thek 
endeavors :5 they gradually open an infant 
mind : to fee a child grow up by one, cop} 
ins ones virtues, ard afſumins a rational an 
moral character, is worth all the pains ang" 
trouble, a man is capable of taking, Ho ki 
is it poſſible theretor?, that this thould 
neglccc 
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neelefted for the poor conterptible purſuits, 
| which are generally called pleaſures ! Weſee 
it, however, daily done; and many of thoſe 
who are at the heads of familics, waſting all _ 
their time in amuſements and trifles, whilſt 
their children are left to the care of merce- 
| nary dependants, and to take up their prin- 
| ciples and their manners, wherever they can 
zet them, Is this the conduct of a man ? 
|; this the conduct of one who pretends to 
be influenced by a regard to the deity, or 
the love of God ? It is the conduct of a de- 
| praved contemptible being ; who neglects 
| his higheft intereſt, miſtakes his real happi- 
neſs, and is a lover of pleaſure more than a 
lover of God, 

This is very frequently the caſe in the early 
periods of life, when all the paſſions are ftrong, 
ind the imagination lively and wild. Theſe 
are conſidered as the ſeaſons of pleaſure; and 
it is not every young, perſon who is patient of 
neceſſary reſtraints, and who does not wiſh 
himfelf ar liberty to make the utmoſt of theſe. 

| il 3 ſeaſons, 
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ſeaſons, This is a caſe, attended by greater 
difficulties than thoſe we have juſt mention. 
ed, The obligations of religion are acknow- 
ledged in the more mature periods of life and 
in old age; and we eaſily apply the reſtraints 
of religion to the pleaſures of thoſe ſeaſons, 
The obligations of religion are not generally 
acknowledged in youth ; they are conſidered 
as not belonging to that time of life, but as 
ſuited to graver and more melancholy times, 
I mention this, not as reflecting upon young 
people, any degree of blame ; but indeed as 
reflecting a great degree of it, upon thoſe 
who have the care of their education, Reli- 
Zion ought never to be ſeperated from virtue, 
from propriety and goodneſs of behavior ; it 
appears as evidently in the obedience and 
duty of a child, as in the devotion and mo- 
rality of a man ; and the irregularities and 
vices of a child, are as much offences againf{t 
religion, againſt the will of God, as the irre- 
gularities and vices of a man, Religion 
therefore extending its obligations to every 
part of human life, we may very properly 

app! 
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apply them to the earlieſt parts of it, and con- 
ſider young people as blameable, when they 
are lovers of pleaſures more than lovers of 
God, . 

It is a part of religion, and the will of God, 
that you ſhould love, honor and obey your 
parents, "This is not recorded in the ſcrip- 
tures meerly ; it is written on the living ta- 
bles of your hearts ; and it is the firſt rule 
by which a child is eſtimated to be good for 
any thing, or good for nothing. Allowing 
then, the pleaſures of youth, to be entirely 
innocent as they moſt certainly are, and not 
only ſo, but uſeful and proper to be enjoyed ; 
yet they have their bounds and meaſures, to 
be judged of and appointed, by the under= 
ſtanding and will of your parents. Tf their 
judgments and appointments ſhould reſtrain 
your inclinations, it is your duty chearfully 
to ſubmit, and to put yourſelves entirely 
under their conduct, If you ſuffer a diſap- 
pointment to abate your affeftion to them, 
what ungrateful as well as thoughtleſs 
wretches muſt you be ! how little impreſſion 
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muſt the tendereſt love, and moſt anxious 
care, have made upon your hearts ! If you 
diſobey them, and treat their orders with con- 
tempt, you are criminal, not only as you 
| make thoſe miſerable whom you ought above 
| all things to endeavour to make happy ; but 
| injure yourſclves in the worſt manner, If 
you proceed openly, you lay the ſure founda-. 
tion of future profligacy ; if ſecretly of fu- 
ture hypocriſy, You ſee therefore, that you 
not only come under the obligations of reli- 
gion in your youth, nay even in your child- 
hood ; but you mult ſee alſo that there is no 
time of life in which it can be more important 
that you ſhould obſerve them : and that if in 
the purſuits of thoſe pleaſures which are al- 
lowable toyou in youth, you diſobey the will 
of your parents, which is to you the will of 
God, the great law of your religion and the 
certain teſt of your goodneſs, you are highly 
_ criminal, and come directly under the cen- 
ſure of the apoſtle, as lovers of pleaſures 
more than lovers af God. 
Behides the obedience due from young peo- 


ple to the underſtanding and will of their 
parents, 
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pirents, there lies an obligation upon them 
of accomodating themſelves to their circum- 
ſtances and co-inciding with their views, 
The purſuit of pleaſures, 1s generally at- 
tended with expence of a pecuniary kind, al- 
ways with the expence of time, "There may 
be therefore many pleaſures innocent, agree- 
able and fit to be enjoyed, which you muſt 
not think of cnjoying, becauſe they are not 
ſuited to your parents circumſtances. You 
muſt readily acquieſce under thoſe reſtraints 
which neither your parents or you can re- 
move, To throw them off, and to purſue 
your pleaſures, while you diltreſs your pa- 
rents; or What is worſe to have recourſe to 
deceit and diſhoneſty, - to undermine their 
fortune at the ſame time you undermine your 
own integrity and your own honor, 1s to ren=- 
der yourſelves very criminal indeed, and the 
apoſtle's reproof is too mild a one to be ap- 
plied to you, 

You may be acquainted with your pa- 
rents views concerning you; you will 


know, if they do their duty by you, that 
you 
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you are deſigned to fill up ſome ſtations or 
employments in life uſefully and reputably, 
In order to accompliſh ſuch a defign, you 
muſt be prepared ; and, in an age of con- 
fiderable improvements, you cannot be pre- 
pared for any thing without diligence and 
induſtry, As no man, be his fortune what 
it will, can live either reputably or happily, 
when pleaſures are his buſineſs and conſtant 
employment; and no man can make his 
fortune, or get his Jivelihood by the purſuit 
of pleaſures; it muſt be evident therefore 
that his pleaſures in youth muſt never inter- 
fere with his education 3 never interrupt 
thoſe purſuits which are neceſſary to fit him 
for that ſtation which he is to fill up, or that 
profeſſion or employment by which he :s 
to live, | 
"Theſe are ſome of the regulations to which 
young people ought to ſubmit while they 
enjoy their pleaſures. "They are, indeed, 
all comprehended in one rule, ſubmiſſion to 
their parents; a duty ſo natural that it 
needs no recommendation to any one who 3s 
| not 
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not greatly depraved ; fo ſacred, that the 
ſcriptures ſpeak of him as curſed, who does 
not obſerve it; ſo important, that it lays the 
foundation of all goodneſs, all religion, and 
all merit, "There can be therefore no doubt 
that to purſue pleaſures ever ſo innocent and 
proper in themſelves, when they interfere 
with this duty, is to come under the imputa- 
tion of great wickedneſs and great folly. 

I muſt not drop this ſubject without 
taking notice of ſome errors from which 
all parents are not free. Every man muſt 
recolle& that in his youth he had diſpoſitions 
to pleaſures which he thought very grateful 
and happy; but which he has now, ina 
great meaſure, if not entirely loſt, The 
man of reflection, good ſenie, and good na- 
ture, makes every allowance he can for 
thoſe indulgencies which he remembers he 
wanted himſelf, Another, perhaps, with 
leſs good ſenſe, and leſs good nature, makes 
no allowances at all for thoſe indulgeneies 
which he himſelf wanted, He finds himſelf 
as he has grown older, grown alſo wiſer ; 
and . 
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and as he has grown wiſer, and imagined 
himſelf more importantly employed, the 
pleaſures of youth have appeared to him 
more and more inſignificant and trifling ; he 
therefore would have them appear in the 
ſame light to his children ; not having as 
yet acquired wiſdom enough to ſee, that his 
children are not as old as himſelf, When 
they come to his age, they will probav!y 
think youthful pleaſures as trifling as he 
docs ; but while they are young, it is un- 
reaſonable to expect them to think and fee] 
otherwiſe than he felt and thought while he 

was of their age. | 
It is alſo an error of parents, when by an 
artiice they endeavour to impoſe on their 
children ; and when they repreſent any plea- 
ſure of theirs which they chuſe they ſhould 
not purſue, as vicious and improper in itſelf, 
when in fat it is innocent and proper, 
Honefty and veracity are always preferable 
to diſhoneſty and falſehood ; they are always 
prudent, and fafe guides, If there are any 
reaſons, either in your own circumſtances 
or 
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or thoſe of your child, which make it im- 
proper or dangerous he ſhould purſue that 
pleaſure, tell him thoſe reaſons : and of all 
things in the world, avoid the poſſibility of 
| his diſcovering that you have impoſed upon 
him or told him a falſchood, If that diſco- 
very is made before his underſtanding is 
mature and he is confirmed in good princi- 
ples and habits, you probably ruin your 
child ; you, at leaſt render all your future 
advice and opinion fuſpected and of no au- 
thority, Whenever therefore, you would 
detach him from any particular pleaſure, if 
the pleaſure be not criminal in itſelf, take 
care not to repreſent it { ; and whatever he 
your reaſons for defiring to detach him, you 
ought to mention thoſe reaſons, or not to 
make the attempt. Y 
Tt may be proper likewiſe to adviſe thoſe 
perſons who call themſelves religious, not to 
keep youny people at a diftance from a ſociety 
and communion with them, by the ſeverity 
and gloom of their appearances and behavior, 
They do an injury to religion by ſhewing 
| her 
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her in ſo unamiable a light; they frighten 
young people from her obedience; by repre- 
ſenting it as inconſiſtent with gaiety and 
mirth and pleaſure. "This is not only in- 
Jurious, but it is falſe. "Theſe people are not 
the more religious, but the leſs religious for 
their ſeverity and gloom. They may be 
more ſcrupulous and more exat in their 
outward duties ; but their hearts and tem- 
pers are the worſe for them. Religion is 
amiable, chearful, happy, it is indeed rea- 
ſonable, temperate, regular : it is therefore 
the only thing wanting in youth to make 
mankind thoroughly happy. At that ſeafon 
we have all the other materials, and only 
want religion to order and diſpoſe of them, 
It is not only conſiſtent with our pleaſures, 
but the beſt regulator of them. Let us there- 
fore embrace it while we can diſcharge al] 
its duties, and taſte all its pleaſures; and not 
defer it to thoſe ſeaſons, when we can. have 
little comfort ; when our ſenſibility is blunt- 
ed, our affections languid, and our under- 
ſtandings decaying ; and when repentance 

| for 
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for paſt negligence will ballance all our ſa- 
tisfactions. 

The Gefign of all I have now ſaid is to fe 
cure the influence and credit of religion, |. 
have not meant to infinuate, that we are 110t 
to enjoy every thing in the world to which 
(God has given the power of adminiſtring to 
our pleaſure, provided we can do it without 
tranſzrefing ſome rule of religion : we are 
criminal, not when we are only lovers of plea- 
ſures; but when we are lovers of pleaſures 
more than lovers of God, 
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SERMON VI. 


Geneſis i, ver. LI. 12, 


« And Geid ſaid, lit the earth bring forth graſs, 
« the herb yielding ſeed, and the fruit-tree 
« yielding fruit after its kind, whoſe ſced 
«© is in itſelf upon the earth : and it was 
* ſo. And the earth brought forth grafs, 
& and herb yielding feed after its kind, and 
«© rhe tree yielding fruit, whoſe ſeed was :n 
© itſelf, after its kinds and God ſaw that 
"© 17 was good, 


Th ERE are no ſubjects more worthy 
our attention, than the common and general! 
effes of divine goodneſs, "They furniſh the 
beſt proofs of a providence ; and ought to 

 B produce 
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produce in us the firmeſt and beſt principles 
of devotion. Extraordinary events and cir- 
cumſtances, which have the appearance of 
miracles, and ſeem to be departures from ge- 
neral laws, never fail to engage our attention, 
They rouſe or frighten us; and awaken for 
ſome time a principle of what is callcd de- 
votion, We fear the divine power, when 
we imagine it to be exerted in ſome violent 
manner : and we how before God becaulc 
we are afraid of him. A little refle&tion 
would convince us, that we are devout in 
the wrong place, If there be any fuch things 
as deviations from the order of nature; 
if there be irregularities and interruptions 
Tm the courſe of providence, they could not 
appear to be fo much the effects of divine 
perfeQtion, as the wiſe ceconomy of the 
world by which our daily wants are ſupplicd, 
The being who ſhould act only by fits and 
ſtarts, is inferior in eſtimation to the being 
who is uniformly and conſtantly employed 
for our benefit. 1 make theſe general obſer- 


aations that I may fix your attention on thoſe 
bhinos 
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things which I have to offer from the words 
of the text, 

We cannot more properly employ our 
tnoughts than on the works of God. In- 
deed ſtrictly ſpeaking, we cannot employ 
them otherwiſe. But we are generally di- 
reed by a ſimple view of intereſt; and fee! 
none of thoſe ſentiments and affections, which 
they ought to raiſe in a reaſonable mind. 
The huſbandman ſurveys his fields with 
pleaſure, when every thing 1s ſpringing up 
around him. The gardener viſits his plants 
and trees with increaſing delight as they are 
daily ſhooting up. But this pleaſure is, for 
the moſt part mercenary. It is of the ſame 
fort, with that of the merchant at a proſpe- 
rous voyage; merely for the profit it is ts 
bring, The epicure goes A little farther, 
taſtes before-hand the exquiſite pleaſures 
of the table; and conſiders the admirable 
proceſs of nature, in making graſs and fruits 
to grow, as he does thoſe of a kitchen, all 
preparations for a feaſt : the former much 
wterior to the latter ;3 for nature only fur- 
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; niſhes the rough materials; it is art only 
| that can ſuit them to the delicate taſte of man ! 
| 'Fheſe, and almoſt all the other characters 
which can be mentioned, have a pleaſure at 
ſeeing the praſs grow for the cattle, and herbs 
for the ſervice of man, When any thiny 
threatens to interrupt, as we call it, the com- 
mon courſe of nature; to keep back, or to 
deſtroy the fruits of the earth ; we all agree 
1n ſentiments of apprehenſion ; and we all 
look up to ſome unknown power, ſometimes 
under a confuſed notion of his diſpleaſure, 
ſometimes with prayers, and entreaties for 
his aſhſtance. We are apprehenſive, that 
we may be going to ſuffer; we are afraid of 
the hand. which may give the blow, We 
find the ſeaſon does not produce its uſual 
effects ;* we are obliged to recolleCt that we 
cannot help ourſelves, and we turn ou 
thoughts to God. So weak is man | In any 
condition, uninterrupted proſperity would 
ruin him ; and he 1s brought to recollection 
only by menace or misfortune : like the: 
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* This ſcrmon was occaſioned by a late backward ſpring. 


ſchool- 
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fchool-boy, who is thoughtleſs and idle the 
moment he has forgotten his puniſhment. 

If any thing ſhort of a real misfortune 
could awaken to ſerious and pious reflections 
a people debauched and profligate, as, I am 
ſorry to ſay, we are at preſent, I think the 
late appearance of the ſeaſon would have 
done it. "The extraordinary length of the 
winter ; the very cold weather we had at 
the time when things uſually had ſprung up, 
gave people reaſon to think the ſeeds of them 
were deftroyed ; and that we ſhould have a 
ſcarcity of the neceſlaries of life. People were 
generally beginning to recollect themſelves, 
They were brought to ſo much conſideration 
in the mad purſuits of pleaſure and of politics, 
as to ſee ſoine of the conſequences of a gene- 
ral dearth, A regard to figure and character 
will induce this; eſpeciaily when almoft 
every man ſtrains to the utmoſt to ſupport 
the character he has aſlumed. Any increaſe 
of expence, may deſtroy the whole ſyſtem of 
their affairs; and ſome diſgraceful event 
muſt be the conſequence, They therefore 

think 
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think it the duty of their miniſters to pray 
for a better ſeaſon, For themſelves, they 


have never a moment to ſpare from their re- 
ſpeCtive engagements; and heaven muſt be 
ſerved by their deputies. I uſe this language, 
becauſe it'is like that which ts uſed by theſe 
men themſelves. Tt is all hurry, and all im- 
_ portance with them ; one might think, their 
heads were full of ſome well concerted 
ſchemes, or that the affairs of a kingdom lay in 
their hands : but their hurry is their greateſt 
wiſdom ; becauſe it gives you no time to fift 
into their thoughts, or to laugh at their pur- 
ſuits, But to return, to the general diſpoſi- 
tion of the people, while there remained any 
apprehenſions that the ſeaſon would prove 


unfavorable, The general exclamation was 


<« Tt would be apity on account of the poor !” 
1 have been ſometimes moved with indigna- 
tion, when T have heard this from a man 
of no humanity, and who ſeemed only to take 


the opportunity of rejoicing in his treaſures. 


But it muſt be'confeſled that this is generally 
ſaid from compaſhon, Amidit the diflolute- 
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eſs and profligacy of the age, many of the 
ofter virtues of humanity ſeemed to have 
ained ſtrength. Philoſophers have obſerved 
t to be one of the effefts of luxury, that it 
mproves our tender paſſions, at leaſt thoſe 
hat immediately depend on ſympathy, By 
nalogy to the effects of indulgence on the 
ody ; they have ſaid, the mind is relaxed 
y pleaſure; its ſenſibility 1s increaſed ; and 
{1 its ſympathetic affections are ſooner ex- 
ited, This may not be a true account of 


ke matter : but the fa& can hardly be diſ- 


uted, that we have greater inſtances of 
ompaſſion, when a people 2: Hecome high- 
y corrupted, then when the ſame people 
vere virtuous. IF have this /ign of the times 
n a very great degree : and I have no doubt 
ut real ſympathy and a principle of pure 
-ompaſſion, made men in general very ſe- 
10ufly apprehenſive of the conſequences of a 
12d ſeaſon. Yet theſe are not the ſentiments 
with which ſuch circumſtances ought to be 
onfidered, I mean, they are not the only 
entiments, The variations of the ſeaſons, 

and 
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and the wonderful proviſtons of nature, arc 
not to be viewed only as the neceſlary means 
of our ſupport, Every brute, unqueſtiona- 
bly, views things in the ſame light. He ſees 
the graſs growing for him, with the ſame 
ſort of plcaſure, which many men have in 
ſeeing a proviſion made for their wants. 
But men ouzht to enter their fields and their 
eardens with nobler ſentiments, and diſpo- 
ſitions that are friendly to virtue, If we 
ſuppoſe a perſon poſlefled of underſtanding, 
we can hardly ſec how he ſhould avoid per- 
ceiving the effects of intelligence and goodneſs 
in every thing ithat ſprings up around him. 
We croud with an eager curioſity to view 
ſome awkard contrivances of human art ; 
and we tread the graſs with perfect indifte- 
rence, and crop a flower as a gaudy trifle 


not deſerving a thought. But did we un- 
derſtand our pleaſure better, we ſhould etti- 
mate things in a very different manner, Did 
we employ our reaſon for its own fatistac- 
tion, as well as for the gratihcation of our 


ſenſes, we ſhould view things about us with 
very 
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very different ſentiments; and at the To 
time, we had a pleaſure in the profpect of 
having our bodily wants ſupplied, we ſhould 
eſtabliſh and improve in our minds:the molt 
reaſonable and excellent principles of reli- 
gion. At this ſeaſon of the year, eſpecially, 
we cannot look around us, without ſeeing 
many objects which we might conſider with 
advantage, Every blade of graſs; every 
flower of the field; the more we conſider 
them, the more we are pleaſed, with the 


proofs of ſkill which they diſcover, _ With- 


out entering into the deep refearches of the 
philoſopher and naturaliſt, we all know that 
the ſeeds of ſome plants, and the roots of 
others, lie, during the winter, in a ſtate which 
we have no ideas of, but what are merely ne- 
gative, They muſt have the principles of 
life and growth; and yet thoſe principles 
themſelves ſeem to lie dead, To fay they 
are dead, and brought to lite by the fun, is 
not true; and if it were, would not remove 
tne diticulty in conceiving of their ſtate, 
tlowever, at an appointed ſeaſon, theſe prin- 

ciples, 
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ciples, whatever they may be, are brought into 
action; they ſend out tubes and veſlels of the 
molt perfect and elegant conſtrution ; ſome 
are colleaed in blades, ſtems, branches, fruits, 
the others are directed into the earth itfcif; 
and there ſeparate and take in their proper 
nouriſhment, The moſt inſignificant weed 
of a garden 1s provided for by an apparatus 
of this kind, ſo curious, and ſo perfectly 


adapted to its purpoſes, that the beſt exer-- 


tions of human art, are clumſy and i]]-con- 
trived when compared to it, In proportion 
to the uſe and beauty of the plant, the flower, 
the tree and fruit, ſo is the diſpoſition and 
contrivance of its parts. This creates a va- 
riety in our entertainments, 'Their outward 


ornaments, which are circumſtances added 


to their uſe, and only to encreaſe our plea- 
ſures, may very agreeably employ our atten- 
tion, '] heir difpoſition, forms and colors, 
ſo contrived as never to fail of pleaſing our 
| ſenſes and fancics, They, as it were, load 
the winds with fragrance ; and the very air 
we breathe, they ſweeten and perfume, "This 

is 
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is a matter of experience; and a kind of 
knowledge, which no man ought to be un- 
acquainted with or inattentive to. One 
would think it difficult to avoid conſidering 
theſe things as the efteas of wiſdom, We 
never abſtra&t a human action from the agent 
who produces it ; we aſcribe the deſigns of 
art, to man, the artiſt ; and can we behold 
the works of God; can we convert them 
to our uſe and pleaſure, and yet not think 
of him, who grueth us richly all things to enjoy, 
In this caſe, I think my buſineſs is more 
with inattention, than with infidelity, In- 
deed, there have been men ; and perhaps, 
there may yet be fome who have expreſſed 
their belief, tnat theſe effects are without an 
intelligent cauſe. We hear in common life 
of what are calied lucky accidents; where 
a combination of circumſtances has been 
formed unexpectedly, and ſome very happy 
events produced, which could nat have been 
looked for. Theſe we call accidents, be- 
cauſe we cannot trace out the reaſons which 
iormed the combination. We abſurdly ſup- 


ole z 
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poſe; or at leaſt, we ſay, there were no ſuch 
reaſons : in other words, we ſay, that acci- 
dents are eftefts without cauſes. In the 
ſame manner, ſome philoſophers have treated 
the works of Gzod, They have called them 
accidents, or the effects of chance, I here 
is ſomething ſo abſurd in this doctrine, when 
applied to the ſubject of this diſcourſe, that 
contempt for thoſe who hold it, will prevent 
us from being angry with them, What we 
call chance 1s irregular in the effects we attri- 
bute toit ; and we never place any dependance 
upon them. It is otherwiſe with the chance, 
which philoſophers have adored ; it has all 
the attributes of wiſdom; it prepares the 


earth by rain, and froſt, and ſnow; it | 


brings round the fun exactly at the proper 
ſeaſon ; increaſing its influence till things 
are grown to maturity ; withdraws it again 
by an invariable rule : in ſhort, it regulates 


matters with fo much exaCtneſs and pro- | 
priety, that one might imagine nobody would | 


thick it was chance, 
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The laws of nature, and the principles of 
attraction, have ſomething in them more 
)lauſible ; but the opinion of their being the. 
riginal cauſes of things, differs from that 
uſt mentioned only in this. That is pure 
nd ſimple nonſenſe ; this is one remove from 
t, To be ſure, there are laws of nature ; and 
hings are produced according to them ; they 
herefore have their effects: there are alſo 
aws of England, and they have their effects : 
nd it is, at leaſt, as abſurd to ſuppoſe the 
aws of England to have given exiſtence to 
hemſelves, and to have produced their cf-. 
ects, without having been made and exc- 
uted by man, as to ſuppoſe the laws of na- 
ure to*'have produced the world, without 
uppoſing them to have been made by God. 
Vhat they ſay of one thing attracting ano- 
her; and the wonderful property of grav:- 
ation is very true and wonderful as a fact; 
ut falſe and ridiculous as the original cauſe 
f things. This is a property, differing; 
reatly in different bodies, but diftering al- 
7ars with propriety, and in ſubſervience to 

| deſign 
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poſe; or at leaſt, we ſay, there were no ſuch 
reaſons : in other words, we ſay, that acci- 


In the 
ſame manner, ſome philoſophers have treated 
the works of God, They have called them 
accidents, or the effects of chance, 'I here 
is ſomething ſo abſurd in this doctrine, when 
applies to the ſubject of this diſcourſe, that 
contempt for thoſe who hold it, will prevent 
us from being angry with them, What we 
call chance 1s irregular in the effects we attri- 
bute toit ; and we never place any dependance 


dents are effets without cauſes. 


upon them, It is otherwiſe with the chance, 
which philoſophers have adored ; it has al 
the attributes of wiſdom ; it prepares the 
earth by rain, and froſt, and ſnow; it 
brings round the fun exactly at the proper 
ſeaſon z increaſing its influence till things 
are grown to maturity; withdraws it again 
by an invariable rule : in ſhort, it regulates 
matters with ſo much exaCtneſs and pro- 
priety, that one might imagine nobody would 
thick it was chance, 
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The laws of nature, and the principles of 
ttraction, have ſomething in them more 
lauſible ; but the opinion of their being the 
riginal cauſes of things, differs from that 
iſt mentioned only in this. That is pure 
nd imple nonſenſe ; this is one remove from 
, To be ſure, there are laws of nature ; and 
tings are produced according to them ; they 
zerefore have their effects: there are alſo 
ws of England, and they have their effects : 
nd it is, at leaſt, as abſurd to ſuppoſe the 
ws of England to have given exiſtence to 
1emſelves, and to have produced their cf-- 
ts, without having been made and exe- 


ited by man, as to ſuppoſe the laws of na- 
ire to'have produced the world, without 
'ppoſing tiem to have been made by God, 
Vhat they ſay of one thing attracting ano- 
er ; and the wonderful property of gravi- 
tion is very true and wonderful as a fact; 
it falſe and ridiculous as the original cauſe 
* things, This is a property, differing: 
catly in different bodies, but diftering al- 
ars with proprietv, and in ſubſervience to 

deſign 


deſign ; if it was more or leſs than it is eyf. 
dently adjuſted to be, it would be uſeleſs, 
It is therefore itſelf only an effect ; and is 
given as a property to matter to anſwer the 
purpeſes of an original cauſe. 

Thus abſurd have been all the attempts of 
human imagination to make a world ; and 
to produce effects ſimilar to thoſe of nature, 
V/e may, therefore, as well adhere to the ac- 
count of Moſes ; and believe zt was God ſaid, 
let the earth bring forth graſs, the herb yield- 
ing ſeed, and the fruit- tree yielding fruit after 
its kind, whoſe ſeed is in itſelf upon the earth ; 
and it was ſo. And the earth breught forth 
graſs, and herb yielding ſeed after its kind, and 
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the tree yielding ſyuit, whoſe ſeed was 1n tel "gs 
after its kind ; and God ſaw it was good. Itis I 
my bufineſs to induce you, to blend a prin- 'S . 
ciple of piety, with al] the other conſiders . x 
tions that give you pleaſure in a fine and pro- K ns 
miſing ſeaſon. Ido not mean to check tne ik 
honeſt views of the farmer, or to blame tie Z o+ 
pleaſure which he muſt take in the proſpect wi 


of reaping the fruits of his labor, I only — 
| w:lh {ane 


Ver 
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h to increaſe it, by putting him upon 
1\ſidering thoſe things which in one view 
commodities for his uſe and his profit, 
in another view very ftriking proofs of 
wiſdom and goodnefs of almighty God, 
theſe things were the effects of chance, 
y would be precarious ; if they conld be 
effects of laws made by no being, and in- 
uted with no deſign, we ſhould have no 
m for gratitude; we ſhould have oily a 
an ſelfiſhneſs to gratify. But being con- 
red as the proviſion of a benevolent father 
the ſupport and han-pineſs of his family, 

are not only ſure of our dependance, but 
beſt affections of our minds are awakened ; 
| we arc doubly happy, in what we re- 
ve and in our own gratitude for it, I know 
how to propoſe religion to the epicure 
2 more advantageous manner than as an 
wovement of his favortte pleaſure, To 
exquiſite taſte, the rules of temperance 
zbfolutcly neceffary to the enjoyment of 

the delight it Is capable of receiving. 

vn this principle ſelt-dental has been res 
For. 1. K commended 
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commended as preparatory to high enjoy. 
ment. However it would certainly heighten 
whatever pleaſure we receive in partaking of 
the proviſion made for us, to conſider it a; 
given by the hand of a good God. The kind- 
neſs of ſuch a benefator would prevent our 
abuſe of it by intemperance, and we ſhoul! 
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improve our virtue and our pleaſure at the 
ſame time. It would be in vain to ſay any 
thing to thoſe whoſe delight ſeems to be in 
waſte and extravagance, T hoſe who gire 
_ and thoſe who generally attend at entertain- 
ments, are ſtrangers to pleaſure as they are 
to true taite, Entertainments are generally 
mterchanged by people who are merely rich 
and vain, They make a ſhew; and give an 
idea of expence, The diſpoſition offends 
the eye ; and to partake of them you muſt be 
ſurfeited or poiſoned. 
hear any thing of the goodneſs of God in 
favorable ſeaſons, They know nothing of 
what 1s before them, but that it coſts money, 


and money is the only providence and ti?! 


only God they know any thing of, I ſhould 


expeci | 


Will theſe people! 
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peQ/much greater ſucceſs in addrefling the 
,mane and charitable, though their virtue 
\in ſome meaſure owing to their weakneſs, 
he ſufferings of the poor from want, are 
e of the ſevereſt reproaches on human na- 
re. Nothing can excuſe a want of charity 
a fellow creature in diſtreſs. He is poor, 
rhaps, through his own folly or that of his 
iceſtors : and we are rich, perhaps, through 


Ir own roguery or that of our ance{tors : 
enced not often infiſt on the difference of 
erit, as the reaſon for a difference of condi- 
on. Some of the poor may be idle and ex- 
avagant ; almoſt all the rich are ſo, and 
ey waſte in the ſauces and decorations of 
meal what would ſerve a poor family for 
any Cays. How cruel have I thought it ! 
hen every one in a company had diſtreſſed 
imſelf to partake as much as poſſible of a re- 
aſt ; a poor creature, half-ſitarved has been 
fuſed a morſe}, and driven from the door 
ith brutality. The proſpect of a plenteous 
ſon would give hopes 1n the cauſe of hu- 
ranity, if one could prevail on people to 
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get while they may, into habits of aſfitine | 


the diſtreſſed. 
ſhould prove lefs favorable, 
would induce them to retrencn of their ſuper- 
Auities, and they would continue to do good 


If, afterwards, the ſeaſons 


though the means of it might not be ſo abun- | 
Did they confider a | 
plentiful ſeaſon, as ordered by the goodncls | 


dant in their hands. 


of God, they would not only be relievbd'frum 
a painful compaſſton; but would feel the 
| pleaſures of brotherly love in ſecing a pro- 
ipect that none of their fellow-creaturzs 
{ſhould ſuffer through neceſſity, "They would 
Giſtribute as the ſtewards of providence ; 
and their beneficence would be exalted and 
regulated by their picty, 

The philoſopher, with his terms, nature, 


laws of nature, and neceſſity, 1s engaged in | 


tedious and infipid purſuits, till his heart is 
warmed by ſentiments of piety. 


£:on to his knowledge. 


thoſe habits | 


The idea | 
of God throws a divine enthuſiaſm into | 
his mind ; he feces intention and goodnels 
in every thing; and he is-happy in propor- | 
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The mere virtuoſo ; —the man who im-. 


wes his farm to pleaſe his eye ; or culti- 
es his*carden for appearance; ſuch men are 
e children amuſing themſelves with play- 
ngs ; and may be left out when any ſcrious 
ty is inſiſted upon. 

We who profels to be religious z who be- 
'e in God as the creator and preſerver of 
things, we cannot be excuſed, if we ſuf- 
_ ourſelves to become inattentive to the 
1{tant proofs we have of God's goodnels ; 
ungrateful for them, We have a more 


n common intereſt in the cultivation of 


ry principle of piety. For godlineſs to 
, hath the promiſe of the life that now 1s, 
| of that which is to come, God grant 
may in this and every other duty, anſwer 
ſe demands which we know to be made 
US, 
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Luke xxii. 19. 20. 
« And he took bread, and gave thanks, and 
& brake it, and gaveit unto them, ſaying, this 
& is my body which 1s grven for you 2 this do 
« ;n remembrance of me. Likewiſe alſo the 
<« cup, after ſupper, ſaying, this cup is the 
*< new teſlament in my blood, which is ſhed 
« for you. | 


IN theſe words we have a plain and ſimple 
account of the inſtitution of the Lord's ſup = 
per ; an account which appears to be as little 

liable 
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liable to miſreprefentation, and of an inſtitu- 
tion which appcars as rcaionable, as can 
well be imagined. We ſhall ſee, however, 
by and by, that hardly any part of ſcripture 
has been forced further from its original 
meaning ; and that hardly any inſtitution 
founded in reaſon, and calculated for ſome 
of the beſt purpoſes, has been rendered more 
abſurd in itfelf, or more miſchievous in its 

eftects. 
But let us firſt of all give a ſhort account 
of the nature and deſign of the inſtitution, 
It is hardly poſſible to conceive any thing 
more conciſe, plain and intelligible than the 
ſeveral accounts of it given by the evange- 
liſts, They ſay, that juſt before our Savior's 
ſufferings, he rendered his laſt ſupper with 
his beloved diſciples one of the moſt moving 
ſcenes that can well be imagined. He had 
often given them hints by which they might 
underſtand that his end would be tragical], 
and would come upon him early, We have 
reaſon to think, however, they did not tho- 
roughly underſtand him till the very night 
In 
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in which he was betrayed. Nothing can be 
more amiable and more aifecting, than his 
manner of taking leave, as it were, of his diſci- 
ples, and gently opening to them a view which, 
he knew, they had not fortitude at axe to 
contemplate. The calmneſs with which he 
broke the bread, and took the wine, and the 
tenderneſs wita which he defires to be remem- 
bered by his diſciples, by thoſe emblems of 
the crueleſt effects of inhumanity that ever 
befel. innocence and virtue : the temper with 
which he ſpeaks of a villain who was before 
his face, who had agreed to betray him by 
the vileſt difimulation, and in the meaneſt_ 
manner: and the candor with which he 
hints to his diſciples the weakneſs they 
would diſcover, when they ſaw him in di- 
ſtreſs; a weakneſs which, in ſimilar caſes, 
is ſeldom pardoned by the ſufferer : in ſhort, 
there appears through the whole a ſtrain of 
benevolence and generolity as well as wiſdom 
and knowledge of human nature, which beg- 
gars all deſcription, and ſets our Savior's cha- 
rater and conduct in a light which muſt en- 
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gage the eſteem and admiration of every vir- 
tuous mind. | 

I may feem to have exceeded my deficn, 
and to have been inſenſibly led beyond my 
ſubject, which was only to give a ſimple 
idea of the Lord's ſupper. Indeed that idea 
is fully conveyed by the words do this in re- 
membrance of me : but it may appear, in ſome 
| parts of this diſcourſe, that the general ob- 
| fervations made on our Savior's diſpoſition and 
behavior on this extraordinary occaſion will 
be uſeful, in clearing a plain fubje&t of the 
many abſurdities with which it has becn 
obſcured. 

_ All that can be truly ſaid of the in/titutin 
of the Lord's ſupper, is this, that our Savior, 
at ſupper with his diſciples, the night before 
he was betrayed, took ſome bread and brake 
it, and gave it to his diſciples as an emblem 
of his body which was ſoon to be tcrtured 
by his enemies ; that he took the cup in the 
ſame manner, and gave them ſome wine as 
emblematical of his blood, which was ſoon to 


be ſhed in a violent and cruel manner. As 
| he 
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he knew the real characters of his diſciples ; 
that though they were ignorant, ſimple, and 
not the braveft in difficulties ; yet that their 
integrity and goodneſs was very conſtderable, 
and theirattachment to him, though formed 
at firſt by intereſted views, was become at 
Jaſt that of the moſt genuine eſteem, grati- 
tude and admiration ; he therefore, with 
the moſt amiable condeſcenſion, deſires that 
his diſciples would recal to mind the melan- 
ctoly cixcumftances he was jul entering into, 
by eating bread and drinking wine togetner 
in the manner he then directed them, We 
find by the words of St, Paul, by the hiſtory 
of the apoſtles, the primitive chriitians, and 
of all the ages of the church to this very 
time, that the injunction was never conlit- 
dered as confined to the age of the apoltles, 
except by a handful of peopie ſprung uplate- 
ly, and who are called quakers, and that 
chriſtians have univerſally looked upon it as 
a duty, and generally performed it with ,ica- 
ſure, Indeed there appears to be no puſlibi- 
lity of avoiding confidering it as the duty 

| of 
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of every one who profeſles himſelf a chriſtian, 
We muſt have very — charity, 
to ſuppoſe a man a real diſciple of Chriſt, 
at the ſame time that he neglects a requeſ?, 
a deſire of his maſter, given under circum- 
ſtances that muſt ſenſibly affect his heart, 
and ſolely addrefied to his humanity and gra. 
titude. Accordingly, we find, that in the 
firſt and pureſt ages of the chriſtian church, 
It was the cuſtem of all, without excepting 
even children, to commemorate the death of 
their redeemer, by what we call the Lord': 
ſupper. When chriſtianity received thc 
countenance of the civil power, and its mi- 
niſters were raiſed greatly above the people ; 
they availed themiclves of their diſtance, and 
ccmmenced fyiritual jugglers and conjurors, 
Nothing in chriſtianity could cive a fairer 
opportunity of impoſition, or promite greater 
profit to the 1mpoltors, that the general plea- 
ſure which the people took in their Lord's 
ſupper.. The well-grounded veneration of 
ignorant, though honeſt and worthy pcopiv. 
is caly worked up into a pernicious enthu- 


halin, 
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fiaſm, by the knowing and dithoneſt, The 
prieſts, therefore, found it eaſy to convert 
the ſimple and ſocial gratitude of theſe ſtnple 
chriſtians into ſomething that would bring 
emolument to themſelves, They firſt of 
all turned the method of giving thanks 
which<piJbably conſiſted but of few words, 
into a long prayer: in that prayer they in- 
finuated things preparatory to what was to 
come ; and advanced gradually in their pre- 
tenſions, till, upon the eſtabliſhment of the 
church of Rome, they openly declared that 
by a certain magic in their prayers, they could 
turn the bread and wine in to the real body and 
blood of Chriſt. "The people, ever fond of the 
marvellous, were not alarmed at the abſurdity, 
but were delighted with the pious conjura- 
tion : they thought it charming to have their 
God ſo much within reach, and ſoon turned 
all their attention to him ; to this day he is 
the principal object of their retigion, The 
ſupreme, aimighty God, may be in heaven 
for ought they know; their concern is 
much nearer ; and profane heretics may talk 

of 
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o1 piety to rhe deity, of goodnefs and holi- 
neſs; but the perfection of all religion is to 
feel the heart thrill and the head ſwim ar cat- 
ing and drinking the real body and blood of 
their God, This excluded all but devotecs 
from joining in the communion, unleſs it 
were for reaſons of policy and convenience, 
At the reformation, this dreadful ſacrament 
was 2]tered much for the better : and the ſeve- 
13] denominations of proteſtants are agreed 
that their Savior ſhall be in heaven ; though 
they would engage his attention principally to 
this ordinance ; and make the partaking of 
it, in what they call a worthy manner, the 
very ſummit of chriſtian perfe&tion. That 
Jeſus who came to reveal the will of his hea- 
- vently father, relative to the temper and beha- 
vior of his creatures; who declared that zz 
love God with ail our heart, and onr neighbor 
as ourſelves, is the end of all the law and the 
prophets; who went about himſelf gomg 
| good, and has declared he will determine the 
future condition of his followers by tne aczs 
of mercy, charity aad goodneſs which they have 
CCne 
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done, or have omitted to do ; whoſe whole 
goſpel is crouded with the moral duties of 4 
good man : that this excellent perſon is ri- 
diculouſly made to overturn his own reli- 
gion : and to make the terms of admiſſien 
into the kingdom of heaven, not repentance, 
faith, holineſs; but to ſubmit to be cate- 
chized by one of his prieſts; and to com- 
mune at the Lord's table. 

With ſome, it has a kind of charm; and 
by partaking of the ſacrament at certain 
feaſons they caſe their conſciences for the 
time, and go upon a new reckoning with 
alacrity and chearfulneſs : the more co- 
wardly and timid catch at theſe feaſons as 
often as poſſible; while the negligent and 
remiſs, to ſpare frequent trouble, and to do 
things in as ſummary a manner as they can, 
defer it to high holidays, and ſettle their ac- 
counts once or twice a year, In the name 
of common ſenſe! what conneCtion in na- 
ture can there be between commemorating 
with gratitude the death of our redeemer,, 
and blotting out our ſins ? It is as ridiculous 


to expect the forgiveneſs of fins on account 
Vol, l. L. | of 
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of partaking of the Lord's ſupper; as it would 
be to expect the forgiveneſs of any particu- 
lar fin, ſuppoſe murder, on account of obe- 
dience to another injunction of our Savior's, 
ſuppoſe ſwear not at all, or any ſuch particu- 
Jar duty. 

In our eſtabliſhment, it has been long uſed 
as 2 public teſt of conformity or non-comfor- 
mity ; and a qualification for offices of truſt 
_ and profit in the conſtitution, With what 
propriety and effect it is needleſs to ſay, as 
the general ſenſe of the people is ſeen by the 
ridicule under which it 1s fallen, | 

Among the diſſenters, it is the mark of 
every particular flock ; and almoſt infalli- 
bly diſtinguiſhes one part of every congrega- 
tion from the other : as if every one who is 
allowed the liberty of joining with us in the 
worſhip of the ſupreme being ; the God of 
Feſus Chriſt, of all beings, and of all nature ; 
was not worthy to fit down with us, and 
commemorate the death of our common re- 
deemer. 'This is inverting the natural order 
and importance of things, | 


We 
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We are glad to ſee people of all ſorts and 
characters at the public worſhip of the deity, 
in hopes of their improvement ; and why 
not at the Lord's table ? Is not that a likely 
method to make them better ? 

We are glad to ſee young people and even 
children at the public worſhip, in hopes 
that religious impreſſians will be made early 
upon them ; that they will be habituated 
to think of the Deity with reverence -and 
love, and become prepoſlefled in favor of 
goodneſs, And why are they to beexcluded 
the ſacrament ? Would there be any harm, 
if they were early accuſtomed to think with 
eſteem and gratitude of Jeſus Chriſt ? Or 
is there any reaſon in this caſe, which will 
not hold in the other ? I confeſs I know of 
none, Nay I cannot help thinking, that if 
there could be ſuppoſed a reaſon for doubt- 
ing about the admiſſion of a perſon to the ſa- 
crament for his age or character, that reaſon 
_ ought certainly to exclude him from the wor- 

{hzp of the Deity ; but, as there can be no 
reaſon for excluding a perſon from the wor- 
ſhip of the Deity, except he determines to be- 
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have indecent]y at it; ſo I know of no addier 


reaſon againſt admitting one to the ſacra= 
ment. 

Another pernicious uſe of the ſacrament, is 
| to make it the in{trument of bigotry and un- 
charitableneſs, There are many who would 
not communicate for the world, with any 
but their own ſect; in conſequence of in- 
duloing ſuch narrowneſs, they come to look 
upon all others as beneath them in ſanctity, 
and make the flock of Chriſt a little one in- 
deed. They muſt be greatly altered in their 
tempers, or they wil bediſappointed to ſce, at 
the general judgment, that there are as many 
Heirs of ſalvation in every denomination upon 
the face of the carth, as in their ele&t and 
choice one, | 

There are ſome, whom you may obſerve, 


. toattend the Lord's ſupper or not, as they are 


in humor or out of humor with their fellow- 
communicants. It is well ſuch diſpoſitions 
have not much in their power, the whole 
world would be too little to hold them and 
\ their enemies, and they would not commu- 
nicate of the ſame air or light with. them it 

they 
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they could help it. Are theſe the peculiar 
diſciples of the meck and penerous Jeſus ; 
who could even inſtitute this ſocial ordinance 
with the utmoſt ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, 
when there ſat near him a wretch, unworthy 
the name of a man ; and when he knew that 
wretch meditated his deſtruction ! If one has 
cauſe of uneafineſs with znother, he ſhould 
take the firſt opportunity of communicating 
with him, as itis one of the likelieſt methods 
in the world, to diſpoſe him to that benevo- 
| lence, goodneſs and love, which will induce 
him to pity the follies and vices of men, and 
cordially to forgive injuries which he deeply 
ſuffers from, and cannot forget. 

We have thus mentioned ſome of the moſt 
remarkable abuſes of, and miſrepreſentations 
about the Lord's ſupper. Indeed they have 

been fo prevalent as to leave but a very ſmall 
part of the chriſtian world free from their miſ- 
chieyous influence. For while knaves have 
abuſed it to the purpoſes of profit and power ; 
and the numerous claſſes of viſionaries, fa- 
natics, formaliſts of all communions and ajl 
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churches have miſtaken its deſign : the or- 
dinance itſelf has been expoſed to the neglect 
and contempt of thoſe, who judge of the ſe- 
veral parts of chriſtianity without ever look- 
ing into the New Teſtament. The contempt 
of the greater part of theſe is no real diſgrace, 
as there is no moral principle which a mo- 
dern fine gentleman, a modern wit, and ſome 
modern philoſophers would not treat in the 
ſame manner. Such perſons are to be left 
to the civil magiſtrate ; and their own im- 
pertinence and a deſire of diſtinguiſhing them- 
ſelves, wul always kecp him ſufficiently vi- 
gilant over them. There are others of a liſt - 
leſs indolent diſpoſition ; but, at the fame 
time, have ſo much moral merit, and ſhew 
ſuch a regard to the good order of the com- 
munity and the peace and happineſs of thoſe 
about them ; that one would wiſh to gain 


them over to any thing of advantage to their 
own diſpoſitions and characters. How many 
of this ſort, Go we ſee in every congregation ; 
who neglect the public worſhip, or attend it 

in 
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in a reluctant, careleſs, indecent manner ; at 
the ſame time, that they are far from having 
any objection toit ; nay really think, when they 
think at al] on this ſubject, that to thoſe who 
behave well it may afford a ſublime and rati- 
onal pleaſure, and be of great moral uſe. But 
they are more remarkable in their neglect of 
the Lord's ſupper. In general, a man no 
ſooner finds that the common notions of it 
are falſe z that inſtead of endeayoring to get 
better, he intirely gives it up. Perhaps he 
may hear a minute philoſopher make one of 
his nice diſtinctions upon this ſubject, and 
ſay that a poſitzve in/titution and a moral duty 
are quite different things, the one obligatory 
and the other not. It requires no great ſa- 
gacity to ſee that this method of diſtin= 
guiſhing may deſtroy every good law m 
the world, if we could ſuppoſe mankind ca- 
pable of admitting it. A poſitive law the 
moment it is enacted by a proper authority, 
is as binding as a moral law, and a man 
muſt have as little ſocial merit as the minute 

Ls, philoſopher 
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philoſopher himſelf to mantain the contrary. 
"But it is not ſenſe to call the inſtitution of the 
Lord's ſupper, a poſitive law or rule; it is 
no law or rule atall ; or if it is, 1t muſt be 
a moral one, Jetus never calls himſelf em- 
peror, king, pope, cardinal, arch-biſhop, bi- 
ſhop, and never makes a law, In this caſe, 
when he is taking leave of his diſciples, he 
leaves not a command, not a Jaw but a re- 
queſt, a defire, addreiied to the molt amiable 
moral principles in human nature, friendſhip 
and gratitude, It any one of us who has 
been ufetul and reſpectable among his ac- 
quaintance was called upon to Jeave his na- 
tive Country for a very long time, or for 
ever; and ſhould aſſemble his deareſt ang 
beſt friends ; and after having left them no 
room to queſtion his eternal regard for them, 


ſhould fix upon ſome particular time, or 
place or circumſtance which had heen ren- 
cered remarkable by the firſt formation of 
their friendſhip, by ſome generous action 
where they had been unitedly concerned, or 
any thing humane, benevolent and noble; 

and 
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and d-:{fired they would all meet at conve- 
nient times and recolleCt thoſe things, cheriſh 
the remembrance of an abſent friend, and 
keep up among themſelves their focial hap- 
pineſs and love : what ſhould we think 
of theſe, if when the friend was gone, they 
{ould cither neglect his defire from inatten- 
tion and negligence, or ſhould pretend to have 
found out that his requeſt was not a moral 
duty and therefore not obligatory upon them, 

I need not point out the ſimilarity of this 
caſe to that of thoſe who neglect the dying 
requeſt of our Lord ; there is no difference, 
but that the ingratitude and baſeneſs of the 
is !atter by far the moſt inexculable. 

Young perſons of a zay and volatile diſpo- 
fitton neglect this ordinance as they do moſt 
things that are conducted in a ferious and 
grave manner. Perhaps this is owing to the 
gloomineſs and morolſeneſs of many of thoſe 
who are moſt punctual in the obſervance of 
it, But, if we obſerve, the ſame diſpoſition 
taints their whole religious conduct, and no- 
_ thing with them can be good without being 

diſmal, 
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diſmal, Theſe people are as wide from the 
genuine ſpirit of religion, 6 os of the 
molt contemptible levity. "There can bs no 
genuine and laſting joy but in the breaſts of 
the virtuous and religious : and the diſcharge 
of every real duty is ſo far from being calcu- 
| lated to depreſs and ſtupify the mind, that it 
mult diſpoſe it to chearfulneſs and happineſs. 
There is hardly any thing more unfortunate 
to young people than to be taught that their 
religious duties are inconſiſtent with their 
innocent enjoyments, diverſions, and plea- 
ſures, They feel themſelves irreſiſtibly led 
to the latter, by principles and paſſions, which 
I ſhould be. exceeding ſorry not to have rea- 
fon to truſt, will ever prove too powerful 
for all the leEtures of ſuperſtition, ſourneſs, 
and 1lI-nature ; at the ſame time, they find 
in themſelves a ſenſe of religious duty, which 
they would be glad to gratify, if they could 
conſiſtently with their natural enjoyments. 
But it ſeems they muſt not ; they muſt either 
leave their pleaſures or not pretend to reli- 
gion. In fome caſes, the conſtitution is ſo 

_ happily 
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happily formed that they cannot leave their 
pleaſures ; and they have no way left but to 
compromiſe matters with themſelves, by re- 
ſolving to devote their youth to pleaſure, 
and their old age to religion. What have 
thoſe people to anſwer for, who thus keep 
off from religion, thoſe diſpoſitions which 
would do it the greateſt honor, and fhade 
and darken every thing about it to that de- 
oree that it muſt immediately offend every 
well-formed eye. Religion, virtue, public 
ſpirit are the only real ſources of ſatisfattion, 
fecial joy, and every kind of happineſs, How 
then can any particular duty be heavy, dif- 
ſocial, and miſerable? Nay muſt it not be 
true, that thoſe who are molt capable of chear- 
fulneſs and happineſs are the moſt capable 
of religion ? Youth then is the only feaſon 
when the joys of religion are perfectly felt. 
It may adminiſter ſupport and comfort in old 
age, but in youth only it gives enjoyment, 
There is no duty of it but what exerciſes the 
ſenſibility, dilates the heart, improves the 
underſtanding ; and by adjuſting the paſſions 

and 
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and directing them to their proper obje&s, 
relizion becomes a friend to the pleaſures of 
ſenſe, To have diſcharged any religious 
obligation, is ſo far from being a reaſon 
againſt entering into ſocial diverſions, amuſe- 
ments and pleaſures, that it fits one for them, 
and fects free the heart, which would other- 
wiſe have been oppreſſed by the conſciouſneſ: 
of having neglected ſomething of imyortance. 
It is almoſt ridiculous, after what we have 


ſaid, to iafiſt upon the ſacraments not bring« 
ing uron young people any obligation to. 


put on the appearance of old age, and to fe- 
perate from their acquaintance. Why a 
young perſons having joined an aſſembly in 
ſhewing his gratitude to Jeſus Chriſt, whom 
| he thinks to have done mankind infinite ſer- 
vice, ſhould not be a reaſon for his becoming 
more chearful and gay, fociable and happy, 
is very hard to determine to the ſatisfaction 
of common ſenſe. | | 
I have thus endeavoured to explain the na- 
' ture and deſign of the Lord's ſupper : not fo 
much for your information, as to put you in 
mind 
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mind of what ſome of you ſeem in great dan- 
ger of forgetting. If what I have advanced 
is true, I have a right to expect to ſee ſome 
effects in your behavior. And as a kind of 
proof that I ehuſe not to content myſelf 
with advancing ſome good principles and 
conſiderations, without attempting to re- 
duce them to practice, I take this opportu- 
nity of declaring that from this time for- 
ward, I fhould be glad to have no di- 
ſtinEtion in this ſoctety between the wor- 


ſhippers and communicants; and that T 
ſhould have great pleaſure in adminiſtering the 
facrament to every individual who attends, 
whatever his age or character may be, and to- 
ſee all of you complying with fo reaſonable 
arequeſt as to commemorate your Savior and 
Lord, | 
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SERMON VIL 


I. Cor, xi. ver. 27. 28. 29. 


& Iheoſocver ſhall eat this bread, and drink this 
&« cup unworthily, ſhall be guilty of the body and 
<« blood of the Lord. But let a man examine 
<« himſelf, and then l:t him eat of that bread, 
* and drink of that cup : for he that eateth 

< andadrinketh unworthily, eateth and drink- 


© 8h damnation t0 Ys not diſcerning 
&« the Lord's body. 


I Hare very lately, endeavored to explain 
the nature of the Lord's ſupper, from our Sa- 
vior's own words at its inſtitution z which 

VorL, L. AL 


convey 
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convey only the fingle injunction of comme- 
morating a benefattor., T here ſeems to be 
no poſſibility of miſtaking our Lord's mean- 
ing; and wien we have a law, an injunction, 
or defire, attended with no obſcurity in the 
words of our legiſlator, maſter, and friend ; 
if any ſubſequent commentator ſhould in-- 
volve it in ſome obſcurity, there can be no 
harm done us, | R | 
The ſacred epiſtles which have been tranſ- 
mitted to us, are generaliy written in a ſtyle 
and manner very different trom thoſe of the 
voſpelss The evangeliits, contemplating 
the fimple and amiable character of Jeſus, 
ſeem to have imbibed the ſame ſimplicity and 
amiableneſs, and deliver his precepts, as he 
d:jivered them himſelf, Every maxim of 


. the goſpel 1s concile, and every direction 


clear; the language every where peripicuous, 
the eloquence natural and ſimple : in ſhort, 


the whole is calculated for what it. was de- 
 tivacd to be, a rule of faith and manners to 


all mankind, *' he apotties, more under the 
influence of imagination an! yaihon, than 
the 
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the. great author of our religion, and more 
confined in their views, have rendered their 
epiſtles much leſs intelligible and uſeful than 
his goſpel, For fome good reaſons that we 
know of, and probably for many others that 
we know not of, they gave into the orna- 
mented metaphorical language of the caſt ; 
and variouſly dreſſed the naked precepts of 
their maſter, according to the various fa- 
ſhions of the countries they had any concerns 
in, Their epiſtles by being thus ſuited to 
particular people and particular occaſions, 
were perfectly intelligible only to thoſe peo - 
ple, and on thoſe occaſions. Whenever 
therefore any paſſages in ſuch epiſtles ſeem 
to claſh with a principle of the goſpel, we 
may depend upon it, it 1s owing to the 
 phraſeology of a particular country, or to the 
apoſtle's alluding to cuſtoms and manners 
which we now know nothing of ; and that 
thoſe paſlages were of importance only to thoſe 
to whom that kind of phraſcology, and thoſe 
cuttoms and manners were known, 
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I thought it neceſfary to make theſe ge. 
neral obſervations on the different characters 


of the goſpels and epiitles, and their different 
importance to us ; becauſe if they are admit- 


ted, they will remove every ſhadow of doubt 
on the ſubject of the Lord's ſupper. Upon 
theſe principles, every thing authoritative is 
to be had only from the goſpel : and if there 
be no difficulty in -underſtanding our Lord 
himſcif, it cannot be material, if the ſaine_ 
ſubjcEt be taken up by one or more of his 
apoſtles, and by the arts of the politician or 
the orator, be rencered obſcure and uninteli- 
gible to us. 

How far this is the caſe with the ſubject of 
the Lord's ſupper, we ſhall now prcceed to 
enquire. Our Savior, at its inſtitution, gives 
no room in the world to imagine, that it is 
any thing more than a ſocial method of kecp- 
inz up a remembrance of him. Jndecd it is 
difkcult to imagine how a diſciple of Chriſt 
tan avoid the obſervance of it, as it is 
expreſsly injoined by him, when under 
ſuch circumſtances as muſt pive every thing 

he 
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| he ſaid double weight : but the obligation 
reſts intirely on gratitude, and that duty 
which chriſtians owe to their Redeemer and 
Lord. Upon the abuſe of the ordinance by 
the Corinthians, we find the apoſtle having 
recourſe to the uſual addreſs of orators ; and 
in order to recover the credit of the inftitu- 
tion, giving it all the importance he poſſibly 
could. Tt ſeems, when they met together on 
theſe occaſions, that they often forgot every 
end of the inſtitution, and ran into the moſt 
ſhameful exceſſes of gluttony and drunkenefs. 
Perſons in theſe circumſtances were not to 
be talked to of gratitude, . benevolence, 'and 
thoſe amiable principles upon which our Sa- 
vior had reſted his injunction ; their, fears 
muſt be addrelled ; and the apoſtle tells them, 
whoſoever ſhall eat of this bread and drink of 
this cup unworthily, ſjhail be guilty of rhe 
body and blood of the Lord ; ſhall, as far as 
in them lies, bring his religion ihto difrepute, 
and murder his reputation, But, let a man 
examine himſelf, and then let him eat of that 
bread, and drink of that cup ; let every one 
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conſider what he is about, and not ruſh into 
the aſſembly without any end but that of 
meer eating and drinking ; for he that eat- 
eth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh damnation (or rather, as the word 
ſhould have been rendered) condemnation to 
himſelf; not diſcerning the Lord's body. 
He becomes guilty of a crime diſgraceful to 
chriſtianity, and muſt ſtand condemned, 
whenever he perverts a rational and uſeful 
inſtitution to the purpoſes of a low feaſt, 

and a contemptible debauch. 
We now ſee, upon conſidering the circum=- 
ſtances of the people to whom the apoſtle 
aJdrefled himſelf, that he ſpeaks with his 
uſual propriety, and is far from intending to 
give us another idea from what Chriſt him- 
felf has given of the Lord's ſupper. Many 
of his interpreters, however, have not failed 
to avail themſelves of the ambiguity of ſome 
of his phraſes, and frightened many a fimple 
chriſtian into ſuch a notion of the ſacrament, 
as the apoſtle would have as loudly exclaimed 
againſt, as he did againſt the exceſſes of the 
Corinthians, "The phraſes, guilty of the body 
end 
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and bliad of cur Lord : let a man examine him- 
felf : and eating and drinking damnation 19 him- 
felf ; were fine materials to go to work with ; 
and they have been finely handled. "The 
people, in almoſt all the ages of chriſtianity, 
and more or leſs in all its denominations, 
have been made to conitder the due and wor- 
thy participation of the Lord's ſupper, as the 
very ſummit of chriſtian perfection, and the 
careleſs and unworthy participation of it, as 
the moſt damnable of all crimes, Every one 
muſt imagine what 1s really fact, that great 
pains could never have been taken to miſlead 
the people in this cafe, to no purpoſe, If the 
minitters of the chriſtian religion, after the ex- 
ample of their maſter and his apoſtles, would 
confhne themſelves within the limits of their 
real duty ; and were only diligent in indea- 
voring to inform the underſtandings and im- 
prove the manners of their people, they might 
-be, indeed, truly r:ſpectable in the eſtimation 
of the diſcerning and judicious ; but would 
nave none of that blind veneration and im- 
p:cit confidence which ignorance and enthu= 
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ſiaſm are ever ready to pay to a bold and ime 
pudent impoſture. "The politic miniſters 
knowing this, and conſidering the rewards of 
impoſture as more eafily attained, as well as 
more deſirable to little minds than thoſe of 
well-doing, almoſt univerſally ran into it, A 
very Capital article in their art has been ever 
ſince the management of the Lord's ſupper. 
When they had brought the people to conſider 
it, as the grand fpecihc for the blotting out of 
fins, the great reſtorer of the heavenly diſpo- 
fition, and the never-failing qualification for 
the kingdom of God ; and: to believe that 
| by not partaking of 4t, or by partaking of it 
in an improper manner, they were to £0 
to hell for ever; the: mmiſters. then ſecured 
the adminſtration of it to themſelves ; had 
the art to get every thing of. the kind con- 
ſidered as without virtue that had not paſſed 
through their ſacred hands; and in the true 
ſpirit of quackery, aftected infinite parade 
and myſtery, in an affair which might have 
been as well executed by any honeſt man in 
their aſſemblies. In order to. heighten the 

 ſolemnity 
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ſolemnity and importance of this affair, and 
by that means their own ſolemnity and im- 
portance, they contrived a curious interpre- 
tation of the phraſe, /et a man examine him- 
felf: 1. e, according to them, let a man te 
examined by the miniſter ; and: then, and not 
till then, let him eat of the bread and drink 
of the cup. That no man, be he miniſter or 
no miniſter, has any buſineſs with the ſtate of 
another's mind, further than to adviſe and 
wiſh him the beſt diſpoſitions, is indiſputa- 
ble, upon the principles of nature and com- 
mon ſenſe ; but ſpiritual dominion and ty-- 
ranny like the civil, is not to be ſupported. 
but by various encroachments on natural. 
rignts.. That the Lord's ſupper is open to- 
all the profeilors of chriſtianity, every man 
muſt ſee upon reading th: words of the inſti- 
| tution, There is not the leaſt room to ima- 
gine, from any thing our Savior ſays, that 
his miniſters were to have it in their power 
to exclude whom they pleaſed from it. There: 
1s not a word ſaid about preparation or any 


qualification for the people's attendance, 
And: 
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And though the apoſtle, upon a ſhameful 
abuſe of the inſtitution among the Corin- 
thians, adviſed them to examine themſelves, 
to conlider what they were going to do, yet 
there is not one word about being examined 
by the miniſter, and we may look upon that 
cuſtom, as fet up with views which can do 
no honor to the ſacred profeſſion. To ſay 
nothing of the probability of getting into- 
family ſecrets by this method ; to be in poi- 
ſefion of the private weakneiles of indivi- 
duals gives a minitter an influence which no- 
thing but the moſt tender friendſhip has a 
rioht to, and which it 1s always in!quitous to 
aim at, | 
Upon this ſubject of examination, I hope 

I ſhall not be miſtaken. At the fame time 
that 1 attert that there 1s not a word in the 
New Tcitament, that gives the miniſter a 
pretence to examine the people before they 
are admitted to the ordinance, or to preſcribe 
any condition of admiſſion ; that from its 
very nature, and every circumſtance of its 
;nſtitution, it 1s ſocial, free, open to all who 
Cul 
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chuſe to attend jt ; yet I ſhould be ſorry to 
be underſtood, as meaning that it does not 
ſignify in this caſe what a man 1s, as to his 
character and principles, and that ofie mai 
will receive juſt as much benefit as another, 
As I have already intimated, that 1 look upon 
the elements to be mere bread and wine, and 
to have no more than their natural virtue ; 
| that all the miniſters upon earth cannot 
poſſibly endue them with any charm or 
mazic ſo as to have the leaft effect upon 
moral diſpoſitions and religious temper ; of 
courſe, I muſt think that all the good that 
can be done:by_ partaking of them depends 
on the communicanrt himſelf. If he attends 
as a real diſciple of Jeſus Chrift, and with a 
fincere deſign of joining with his fellow- 
chriſtians in an act of gratetul remembrance : 
fome of the beſt principles in his mind will 
be exerciſed and improved at the ſame time 
that he gives his teſtimony to a religion, 
which he thinks hath the words of eternal 
life, If he attends without that deſign ; 
he is guilty of a ſhameſul and criminal ab- 

| ſurditys 
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ſurdity. For this reaſon the apoſtle's advice 
may be now of uſe; and every man ſhould 
be defired to examine himſelf; to fee that he 
has ſome notion of the end and deſign of 
what he is going to do; and then to eat of 
the bread, and drink of the cup. | 
I muſt not here negle&t to take notice of 
an error 1 this ſelf-examination, into which 
ſome very good people have fallen, "Fhey 
found the exhortation, let a man examine 
himſelf, attended by the dreadful denuncia- 
tions, that whoſoever eat and drank un- 
worthily, eat and drank damnation to them- 
felvcs, and were guilty of the body and blood 
of our Lord, Their miniſters, ſeldom 
thought it their intereſt to give them the 
the real import of theſe phraſes, that one 
of them was a figurative method of laying 
that they ſhould hurt the credit of their re- 
l;vion, and that the meaning of the other 
was given by reſtoring condemnation, which 
was the rcal word in the original, inſtead of 
damnation, which is prepoſterouſly inferiel 
in the tranſlation, In thoſeleircumſtances, 


it 
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it is natural to imavine, the people would 
ſpare no pains in examining themſelves, and 
preparing for an ordinance, upon which they 
were taught that ſo much depended, No 
friend to religion can have any objection to 
a ſincere and proper ſelf-examination, But | 
this, like many other good exerciſes of the 
mind, may be directed to wrong ends ; and 
have many bad eftects, Who would ever 
tink of preparing himfelf by a fermal exa- 
mination for doing an act of charity and 
kindneſs to any of his fellow creatures ; or 
for performing any real virtue? And why 
are we to be fo prepared for commemorating 
with gratitude the character of our redeemer ? 
That we ſhould recolleCt ourſelves and cons 
ſider what we are going to do, when we en- 
ter on any part of public religion, is very 
reaſonable, and what we owe to public de- 
cency : but to ſpend ſeveral days in pre- 
paring for what the human heart is always 
prepared, is at leait throwing away time, 
which 1t we knew any thing of the weightier 
matters of the law, we might employ to a 


much 
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much better purpoſe, 'I'here is even reaſon 
to fear, that it is not meer loſs of time, 
dut that it 1s attended with pernicious conſe- 
quences, Thule who paſs this examination 
with ſatisfaction to theniſ{e]ves, are fo diftin- 
ouiſhed in their own opinion, and ſometimes 
in the public c{timation, that they become 
conceited and vain beyond all poſhibility of 
cure, Common vanity, as well as all other 
common vices, 15s witiun the reach of a ſkil- 
ful moralift ; but ſpiritual pride, as it is ne- 
ver acknowledged by the patient to be a di- 
ſorder, and has many of the outward marks 
of real virtue, has never been thought cura- 
ble by any tolerable judge of the human heart, 
Few things contribute more to this bane ot 
almoſt every religious and ſocial virtue, than 
the common diſtinion in religions affem- 
blies between the worſhippers and the com- 
municants, occaſioned by the farce of a þre- 
vious preparation, 'The firſt conſequence 
' on the mind of the communicant, is an op1- 
nion that he has gone through what others 
have not been able to go through, and that 

; | In 
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in conſequence he muſt be better than they 
are. If he happens to miſtake, as is very 
often the cafe, he is ruined : for he has'a 
| ſuperior character to ſupport without any of 
the talents neceſſary to it. He has recourle 
taerefore to the common impoſition, and en- 
d2avors to perſuade mankind that he is very 
Zz06d, beczulethere is no vice or failing among 
all his acquaintance which does not call forth 
his bittereſt animadverizon, By theſe means 
he becomes atflocial, uncharitable and gloomy. 
If any of you will take the trouble to recol- 
Jeet the ſtate of your acquaintance, and ſhould 
find me in an error, I ſhould be glad to be 
convinced of it, and be extremely happy in 
publickly contradicting what I have now ſaid, 
I muſt confeſs I have very little hopes of 
ſuch conviction, as I have very ſeldom ſeen 
a perton upon his becoming a ſtrict commu- 
nicant, grow more ſociable, good-natured, 
and benevolent. "This is not owing to any 
fning im the inſtitution, which 1s directly cal- 
citlatcd to promote thoſe very virtues which 
are {0 remarxably wanting in the generality of 
| COM- 
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communicants. It is certainly owing to 
that conceit and pride which is created 
by diſtinction ; and would never take place 
if the Lord's ſupper was as open to all as 
our Savior himſelf left it. Thoſe who arenot 
of the ſele& number, but herd with the 
common flock, become negligent of this duty 
| from a ridiculous notion that it requires 
greater perfection, than they can pretend to : 


or elſe they ſee through the impoſture of their 


ſanifed brethren, and look upon the in- 
ſitution itſelf as a farce, 

But the moſt pernicious of all the con- 
ſequences of this examination and this di- 
KinCtion are thoſe which it has upon young 
people. The formality and ſeverity with 
which it is conducted will almoſt alway: 


either keep them from the attempt, or make _ 


them hypocrites in it; in the one caſe 
they are denied the advantages of an early 
religion, and in the other are rendered in 
capble of any real virtue for their wholz 
lives, If we read the words of our Sa- 


| vior we muſt think, if there be any di- | 
KinEtion ta be made from ages, it muſt be | 
To in 
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in favor of young people, that the inſtitution 
is peculiarly ſuited to them. The principles 
of gratitude, ſocial love and genuine bene- 
volence are in youth fond of exerciſe, un- 
hurt by the diſappointments of life, and at- 
tended with the moſt exquiſite ſatisfaCtion. 
But they muſt not avail themſelves of theſe 
advantages in this caſe ; they mult either ſub- 
mit to conditions, which it is impoſſible for 
thoſe who are not naturally inſenſtble and 
ſtupid to ſubmit to with fincerity ; or defer 
this affair to the decline of life when thoſe 
principles which give enjoyment to every 
religious duty are greatly weakened and near- 
ly ſpent, I do not mean to fay, that they 
ſhould not examine themſelves, in the ſenſe 
of the apoſtle ; that is, conſider what they are 
voing to do: but they are not to devote 
days, or even many hours to an examination 
of their crimes and to attone for them ; for 
this good reaſon, that they would have no 
_ employment for themſelves. "They may re- 
collect, that in the great road of life, impel- 
ted by the vivacity of their paſſions, they have 
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had many a ſtumble, but that man deſerves 
ill of the friends of virtue, who would tell 
them they had committed a crime. And 
the general directions given young people to 
find out and correct their crimes, ſerve only 
as directions how to commit them. You 
may tell them indeed, that the gratifications 
of their paſſions, and their love of life is cri- 
minal, and they may tell you, that they think 
ſo; but you may depend upon it there is 
not a word of truth in what they ſay ; 
and the grave and the old may keep their re- 
ligion to themſelves, if they render it incon- 
ſiſtent with what God has made abſolutely 
neceſlary to the happineſs of human life, 

It may be thought neceſſary on this ſub- 
ject, to take notice of thoſe paſſages where 
the apoſtle adviſes the primitive chriſtians to 
keep ſeparate and pure : to put away wicked 
perſons from among them ; and even not to 
eat with them. I do not recolle& any of 
theſe paſſages that can well be ſo far miſtaken 
as to be referred to the Lord's ſupper; if 
there were any ſuch, it would be ſufficient 

| to 
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to oppoſe to them the example of our Savior, _ 
who inſtituted the Lord's ſupper when Judas 

Ifcariot was preſent, and partook of it in 
company with him. Theſe paſſages are all 
founded on reaſons that can have no influ- 
ence on us now as ſocieties and congrega- 
tions, The chriſtians in the days of the 
apoſtles were ſo obnoxious to the reſt of the 
world, or ſo much neglected that they were 
under a neceſſity of forming taemſelyes into 
ſeparate bodies, to throw all property into a 
common ſtock, and to five up almoſt all 
thoſe little intereſts which are ſo important 
to piivate and domeſtic happinefs, in order 
to ſecure the general intereſt of the body. 
They were alſo endeavering to introduce a 
new religion into the world, and were to 
recommend it by the purity of their manners, 
as well as the goodneſs of their precepts. In 
ſuch circumſtances they had peculiar reaſons 
for examining thoſe who defired to be ad= 
mitted among them, as they would have been _ 
burdened with all thoſe vagrants and idlers 
we may ſuppoſc abounded in thoſe countries 
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where they ſettled, as they have always done 
in all others ; and by treating perſons of in- 
famous charaQers as their fellows and bre- 
thren, they would have immediately diſcre- 
dited their religion, and mult have intirely 
ruined any new cauſe, We ſee then that there 
were reaſons in their caſe which we cannot 
pretend to. We never hear of any diſtinc- 
tion among them between profeflors of the 
chriſtian religion, and communicants at the 
Lord's table ; and yet a perſon was obliged 
to come up to a certain degree of goodneſs 
to be fit for the ſacrament. All chriſtians of 
all ages, and of all degrees of goodnels were 
communicants, without a ſingle exception ; 
and a man then to pretend to be a chriſtian 
and not attend the facramenc, would have 
been thought as abſurd a creature, as a man 
now would be if he pretended to a religious 
character when his conduct was immoral 
and profane, 

To be ſure, it would be very deſirable if 
all our rel:gious aſſemblies, were made up of 
f11:2 perfons as would do honor to. our pro- 
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feſlion. But if that be not the caſe ; our 
buſineſs is not to indulge our ſpleen and il- 
nature by a rigid ſeverity, where we have no_ 
right to be ſevere; but to endeavor by an 


exemplary good-nature, affability, and cha- 


rity to reclaim the vicious and imprudent, 
Inſtead of keeping them at a diſtance, let us 
invite them nearer ; and by our decency and 
devotion in the diſcharge of every public 
duty, and by the amiableneſs and goodneſs 
of our private tet!pers and manners, let us 
engave their imitation. In this method we 
ſhall be ſure to do our duty, whereas in the 
ways of diſcipline and correction we never 
know whit we are about, and, in my opi- 
nion, we are always wrong, | therefore 
now repeat the declaration I made ſome time 

ſince, which trom its novelty, I have reaſon | 


- to think ſurpriſed ſome people, that I ſhould 


be glad to ſee no diſtinftion kept up in 
this conorcgation between the common wor=. 
ſhippers and the members in communion, 
The better the character of every member, 
the more credit he gives to the tociety ; but 
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if any one behaves 111, noewithilhndig his 
public profeſſion of attachment to Jeſus 
Chriſt and his religion, ſuch is the juſtice 
of the world, and we may be ſure, ſuch 1s 
the juſtice of the Deity, that all infamy and 
puniſhment will fall upon hinmfſeif, Where- 
fore, whoſoever, &c, 
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